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POST WAR RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 
SOME UNITED NATIONS’ PLANS 


THE Conference of Allied Governments which met at St. James’s 
Palace on September 24, 1941, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution !:— 

(1) That it is the common aim of the Allies to secure that supplies of 
food, raw materials, and articles of prime necessity should be made 
available for the post-war needs of the countries liberated from Nazi 
oppression, : 

(2) That while each of the Allied Governments will be primarily 
responsible for making provision for the economic needs of its own 
peoples, their respective plans should be co-ordinated, in a spirit of 
Inter-Allied collaboration, for the successful achievement of the 
common aim. 


3) That the Allies welcome the preparatory measures already under- 
taken for this purpose, and express their readiness to collaborate to the 
fullest extent in pursuing the action required. 


4) That, accordingly, each of the Allied Governments should 
prepare estimates of the kinds and amounts of, foodstuffs, raw mate- 
tials, and articles of prime necessity required and indicate the order of 
priority in which it would desire supplies to be delivered. 


(5) That the reprovisioning of Europe will require the most efficient 
employment after the war of the shipping resources controlled by each 
Government and of Allied resources as a whole, as well as of those be- 
longing to other European countries, and that plans to this end should 
be worked out as soon as possible between the Allied Governments in 
consultation, as and when appropriate, with other Governments 
conc erned. 


(6) That, as a first step, a bureau should be established by H.M. 
Government in the United Kingdom with which the Allied Govern- 
ments would collaborate in framing estimates of their requirements 
and which, after collating and co-ordinating these estimates, would 
resent proposals to a committee of Allied representatives under the 
chairmanship of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. 

By this resolution the United Nations recognized the magnitude of 
the task of relief and reconstruction in Europe, and: took the first step 

1 Cmd. 6315, 1941. 
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towards tackling it by setting up the Inter-Allied Post-War Relations 
Committee and the Post-War Relations Bureau. To supply the food 
and raw materials necessary for the countries of Europe as and when 
they come to be liberated from German occupation and to arrange for 
their transport not only from the countries of origin to British oy 
continental ports, but thence by inland communications to the re. 
quired centres for distribution, involves several sets of operations 
separate but inter-connected. There is, firstly, the preparation of 
estimates of requirements; secondly, the setting up of machinery where. 
by the necessary stocks can be collected and arrangements made for 
their transportation and distribution, and whereby knowledge and skill 
can be pooled; and, lastly, in logic and perhaps also in time, the organ- 
ization and training of personnel. In the earlier stages of liberation of 
occupied territories the administration of relief, as well as the prior 
problem of the restoration of order, will be in the hands of the military 
authorities. This will be followed by a period of civil administration. 

Preparation for this second period involves certain major consider- 
ations. To what extent, on the one hand, will the returning exiled 
Allied Governments be able themselves to staff, and to administer 
through their nationals, relief organization in their own countries’ 
What, on the other hand, is to, be the relation between the Governments, 
British and Allied, and the voluntary organizations concerned with 
relief, and what is to be the particular field of action of the latter? This 
article will attempt to set down briefly the preparations in these 
various fields for relief and reconstruction during the immediate mea- 
sures period, in so far as they have been made public. It is, however, 
obvious that many of the decisions already taken must remain secret, 
and that others cannot yet be taken lest they interfere with the war 
effort. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that the distinction 
between long-term and short-term reconstruction is largely unreal and 
that, for example, measures taken to re-start the agriculture and 
industry of Europe are bound to involve long-term planning. 

Two examples already exist, albeit on a small scale and to meet a less 
acute need, of relief and reconstruction organizations in action. These 
are the Middle East Supply Centre, and the recent joint action under 
Lease-Lend in sending supplies to North Africa. -It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to emphasize the strict limitations imposed by military needs 
and shipping shortages on the scope of any such schemes during the 
actual course of the war. Moreover, there can be no direct parallel 
between war-time organizations, controlled by a single Allied Natio, 
or two acting in collaboration, and United Nations’ plans for post-wa! 
co-operation. Again, although many of the territories in the Middle 
East and North Africa have armies of occupation and some have bee! 
fought over, conditions in this area cannot be compared with those t 
be expected in occupied Europe at the end of the war. To say this 1s nol 
to forget the presence of refugees from Poland, Greece, and other 
eastern European countries in the area, nor the appalling famine ol 
ditions in Greece. To Greece, between August, 1942 and Jamuat), 
1943, a limited amount of foodstuffs somewhere in the region of 80,00" 
tons, chiefly wheat ‘and dried milk from Canada, has been shipped at 
distributed by the Swedish Red Cross. A few thousand children havé 
been evacuated, three thousand of whom are now in the Belgian Cong" 
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and most of the remainder in camps at Beirut under the care of the 
Greek Government. Some 20,000 Polish refugees are now settled in 
various parts of East Africa, where they are receiving training which 
will help them in the reconstruction of their own country after the war. 

The Middle East Supply Centre is an Anglo-U.S. organization which 
reviews and co-ordinates the joint resources and civilian requirements 
of the Middle East. Fourteen territories covering an area of 3,751,280 
square miles, with a total population of 61,132,000 are wholly supplied 
through M.E.S.C., while another 78,501,000 people are partially sup- 
plied. Territories within the area from which supplies are drawn 
account for almost another 5,000,000 square miles and 92,000,000 of 
population. The political status of the territories include independent 
States, mandated territories, colonies, a condominium, and occupied 
enemy territory. In Cairo the Minister of State presides over a Middle 
East War Council and its sub-committees on supply and transporta- 
tion. In London a Middle East Supplies Committee, on which all the 
departments involved are represented, supervises the provision of the 
supplies and transport which must come from outside the area, while 
a special section of the Ministry of War Transport is responsible for 
executive action. The task of the M.E.S.C. is first, to develop local 
production wherever possible, and then to decide upon and arrange for 
necessary imports, preventing, by an effective system of control, wast- 
age of transport through the importation of any non-essential com- 
modities. During 1942 approximately 1,000,000 tons of civilian sup- 
plies were sent to the Middle East; 200,000 tons from Great Britain, 
and just under 800,000 tons from the United States, Australia, Canada, 
and India. These supplies included cereals, sugar, tea, and feeding 
stufis. A number of industrial development schemes sponsored by the 
M.E.S.C. are now in operation in Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, and Iran, and 
others are projected. 

In addition to the work of the M.E.S.C., which has been functioning 
since 1941, the last few months have seen a new supply problem tackled 
by the United States. More than 50,000 tons of food and other non- 
military supplies urgently needed by the people of French North Africa 
have already been shipped from England and the United States, accord- 
ing to an announcement made on Feb. 5, 1943, by the United States 
Lease-Lend administrator, Mr. Stettinius. An Economic Board was set 
up by Gen. Eisenhower to serve as a liaison agency on civilian supply 
and export questions between the U.S. and British Governments on 
the one hand, and local French authorities on the other. Commodities 
shipped have included foodstuffs, cotton goods, clothing, shoes, medical 
Supplies, soap, coal, etc. In addition, the U.S. office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitations Operations Mission in North Africa is surveying 
equirements from the standpoint of growing more food and restarting 
the production of raw materials in North Africa. Seeds, agricultural 
machinery, and coal for railways and public utilities come into this 
ategory. 

Ina statement in the House of Lords on Dec. 9 last Lord Cranborne 
éscribed the preparatory work already done in the field of relief and 
reconstruction, As regards stocks he pointed to the beginning made 
by the International Wheat Agreement? in which the United Kingdom, 

1 Vide Cmd, 6371, 1942. 
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Canada, Australia, the U.S., and Argentina had arranged to constityt. 
a relief pool of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, to which additional] Sup. 
plies would also be contributed as required by Argentina, Australia 
Canada, and the United States. Since the St. James’s Palace Confer. 
ence in September, 1941 the extension of the war into the Far East had 
Lord Cranborne said, created a problem of relief on a world-wide scale 
Consultations were going on in London which would, he hoped, resy|t 
in a plan acceptable to all the United Nations. He could not vet make 
any report with regard to the setting up of a central body. Various 
United Nations’ boards would form a nucleus for such an organization, 
and in the meantime the liaison was being maintained between Gover. 
nor Lehmann, U.S. Director of Foreign Rehabilitation and Relief, and 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, head of the Post-War Requirements Bureau, 
and also with Soviet Russia. It may be mentioned that not long after 
Lord Cranborne’s statement the appointment was announced of Mr 
William Henderson to London as head of a U.S. Government organiza- 
tion for the distribution of American food to Allied nations, while 
United States Army plans for military government in occupied terr- 
tories were said to have been formulated. 

Lord Cranborne gave first place, however, in his speech on Dec. § 
to the work of the Post-War Requirements Bureau. He said that 
provisional estimates had been received from most of the Allies regard- 
ing requirements for the first 18 months after the cessation of hostili 
ties. These requirements included medical supplies and all the mos 
important classes of raw materials and industrial goods, based on 
nominal pre-war consumption with allowance for changes in productive 
capacity as a result of war conditions. Co-ordination was proceeding 
through the work of various technical sub-committees which had been 
set up, while a separate committee had been charged with the task o! 
enlisting and organizing assistance from the Society of Friends and other 
private organizations. 

The Technical Advisory Committees set up by the P.W.R.B. ar 
four in number: Agricultural, under the chairmanship of Sir Jolin 
Russell; Transport, with Professor Hondelink (Netherlands) as chair 
man; Nutrition, with a United States expert, Professor E. I. Penrose, 
as chairman; and Medical, under Dr. Melville Mackenzie of the Ministr 
of Health. These Committees are composed of experts from each of the 
Allied Governments now in London, from the United States, Great 
Britain, and the British Empire. The Committees have been at work 
for varying lengths of time. Lord Cranborne described the work of the 
Technical Advisory Committee on Agriculture in the House of Lorts 
on June 2, 1942. He said that it was making a survey of post-war agt 
cultural requirements, the production of a special quality of seed, ant 
the provision of livestock, of agricultural machinery, fertilizers, and 0 
labour supply. The Committee co-operates with the British Associatio! 
for the Advancement of Science, which has set up committees on Eure 
pean agriculture (and held a conference on the subject) and also on ti 
peasant communities of Central and South-Eastern Europe. he Inter 
Allied Technical Advisory Committee on Agriculture has reported 
various aspects of the problems with which it is dealing. It has est 
ated that during the first year after fighting ceases probably rather ov" 
1,000,000 tons of seeds will be required—cereals, potatoes, past! 
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and garden seeds. Livestock in occupied Europe has probably declined 
by approximately 11 million cattle, 3 million horses, 12 million pigs, 
and 11 million sheep, resulting in a reduction of milk production by one- 
third, and of meat by nearly half. 

This state of affairs obviously cannot be easily or quickly remedied 
merely by importing cattle, were that possible, on a sufficiently large 
scale. Recovery will need 5 or 6 years during which the production of 
meat and milk must be restricted, resulting in turn in additional im- 
ports of these commodities as well as of other foodstuffs. Over such a 
long period the remedies must be improvement in agricultural tech- 
nique, the introduction of agricultural machinery, and the training of 
Allied personnel in new techniques such as artificial insemmination to 
increase livestock, and in the use of machinery. A beginning has been 
made in training Allied nationals in agricultural engineering and veter- 
inerary work. These experts will, it is hoped, in their turn train others 
when a return to occupied territories is possible. The preparatory work 
now being done in the field of agriculture seems, incidentally, to provide 
aclear indication of the impossibility of distinguishing between short- 
term relief and long-term reconstruction. Not only the agricultural 
theory and practice, but also the economic policy of various countries in 
Europe as well as the economic policies of the countries with which 
they are accustomed to trade must, to a greater or a lesser degree, be 
conditioned by plans made with the primary aim of relieving immediate 
distress 

The Nutrition and Medical Committees are basing their calculations 
on information regarding present conditions in occupied Europe. The 
former has worked out iron ration requirements for a period of two 
months in units per a hundred thousand population per month. These 
rations are to consist of whole or dried milk, lard, sugar, pulses, canned 
meat and fish, cheese, dried eggs, and flour, together with supplement- 
ary vitainins and mineral concentrates. One of the minor complications 
in the task of this Committee is to find a common basis for their cal- 
culations with the bio-chemists who use different standards. The 
Health Committee, whose medical services committee has two women 
members, has worked out an agreed list of 59 essential drugs which it 
proposes should be packed in units for every hundred thousand of the 
population. It is making plans for preventing and combatting epi- 
demics,in particular typhus and malaria, and for dealing with an expected 
sharp increase in tuberculosis. It is also investigating hospital require- 
ments and considering the possibility of providing special treatment, 
including presumably priority in milk and other essential requirements, 
lor expectant and nursing mothers. Lastly, the Medical Committee 
las given consideration to the problem of contact and co-operation 
between AHied Medical and Administrative personnel and the popula- 
tion at large in occupied territories while fighting is still going on and 
liberation is not yet complete, and also during the first months of relief 
work. This problem involves working out schemes for instruction and 
Propaganda through broadcasting and other means designed, on the 
one hand, to make easier the task of the authorities in the distribution 
of food and other supplies, and on the other, to help the population to 
make the best use of the drugs and other means of combatting disease. 

The Inland Transport Committee has now also begun work and is 
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tackling its problems on the basis of three periods; that of actual war 
operations under military control; that of the period of relief and th. 
restoration of transport facilities; and, finally, that of permanent recop. 
struction. It has to consider, of course, the restoration both of rail and 
road transport. This involves the collection of data on the present 
state of the European railway systems. The experts must know what 
constituted normal annual replacement supplies, under pre-war con- 
ditions, and also be able to estimate what installations and materials 
have been requisitioned by the occupying authorities or destroyed in 
the course of military operations. In one of their reports the Committee 
have referred to the shortage of railway sleepers which will result from 
the large demand for timber made by the Germans in some countries 
While there is no shortage of timber, for example, in Canada, the 
provision of shipping to transport the required amounts may be very 
difficult, even after the war has come to an end in Europe. Apart from 
the condition of the permanent way there may be an acute shortage of 
rolling stock, and the possibility that it may have to be transferred 
rapidly from one part of Europe to another to make good temporary 
deficiencies is also being considered. The probable state of Europe's 
roads (and the supply of surfacing material likely to be required) and 
the number of bridges destroyed are among other problems with which 
the Transport Committee is at present dealing. 

Nothing has so far been said of the progress made towards the train- 
ing of personnel for relief work, although some of the difficulties were 
suggested earlier in this article. In the first stages it may be presumed 
that all relief will be administered through the military authorities. 
The P.W.R.B. is keeping a register of qualified British-born personnel 
who wish to do relief work abroad during the succeeding period when 
civilians will be required. Many of those who send their names are, of 
course, now engaged in war work either in the services or in some civil 
capacity. Training will at present therefore be out of the question, but 
the register will enable use to be made of them ahd training to be given 
later for the field in which their experience best qualifies them. There 
are obviously “reservoirs of expert and tested experience’’—to quote 
from a letter from the National Association of Local Government Offices 
which appeared in The Times on Nov. 11, 1942—among those who in 
various capacities have dealt with the problems arising, for example, 
from Blitz conditions in this country, and it is to be presumed that once 
the Government is convinced that the efficiency of the war effort wil 
not thereby be impaired preparations will be made to use such personnel 
as and when they are required for relief work overseas. 

But besides purely British considerations such as these, the stané- 
point of the Allied Governments must be borne in mind. The occupation 
of Europe by Nazi arms and the evacuation of Allied Governments and 
large numbers of Allied nationals to this country, means that thes 
Governments have at their disposal a varying, but in some cases 00l- 
siderable, personnel which can suitably be trained in England dunn 
the war for relief work in their own countries when return is possible 
All questions arising from lack of familiarity with the language, ‘ 
toms, administration, and general background of a given country on the 
part of foreign relief workers would be avoided if the Government 
that country could organize relief and reconstruction through its ow" 
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nationals. Not all the Allied nations will, however, be in this position. 
For example, a smaller number of the nationals of Greece and Yugo- 
slavia probably succeeded in escaping to this country than did those of 
some of the other Allies. It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the Czechoslovak Institute is now considering the advisability of organ- 
izing short courses for British and other personnel who have expressed 
a desire to do relief work in Czechoslovakia, and some preliminary 
lectures have already been arranged. 

Allied personnel are now attending training courses in social welfare 
—including psychology, psychiatry, health, nutrition, and food values, 
under arrangements made between their own Governments and the 
British Council. Unfortunately, by far the larger number are only able 
at present to attend part-time courses. The London section of the 
International Women’s Service Groups in Great Britain are also hold- 
ing training courses for Allied relief workers, chiefly on the practical 
side, in such subjects as first aid, hygiene, and car driving and mainten- 
ance. At a Conference organized by this body on Nov. 4, 1942 repre- 
sentatives of Allied countries and of various voluntary organizations in 
Great Britain reported on the situation with regard to post-war 
training for relief and reconstruction. These reports showed that all 
the Allied countries were arranging, in so far as personnel was available, 
for training, particularly in medical and social work. For example, 
200 Polish doctors are studying medicine at Edinburgh in the Polish 
medical faculty there, and 280 nurses are training in two Polish hospitals 
in Scotland. Czech courses in nursing and social welfare have also been 
organized. The Royal College of Nursing has approved a scheme for 
equipping non-British nurses for the work of re-establishment of relief 
in their countries after the war. It proposes to draw up special registers 
of selected nurses in consultation with the medical and nursing depart- 
ment of the respective Allied Governments, and to co-operate closely with 
the Red Cross and other organizations concerned, with relief and 
reconstruction. 

On Jan. 27, 1942 the Under-Secretary to the Board of Trade said in 
the House of Commons that, “while the effectiveness of any relief plans 
must depend on international co-operation, I anticipate that there will 
also be scope for the activities of Voluntary’Organizations, and I see no 
reason why their co-operation should be excluded.’’ A Consultative 
Council of Voluntary Societies has now been set up to co-ordinate the 
work of these various organizations in the field of relief. In addition to 
the International Women’s Service Groups, mentioned above in con- 
nection with training schemes for Allied workers, several other bodies 
have already arranged training courses. Among these are the Society of 
Friends’ Post-War Service Committee, the Guides International Service, 
the Save the Children Fund, and the Y.W.C.A. The Joint War Organ- 
zation of the British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John have 
appointed a Civilian Overseas Relief Committee under the chairmanship 
of Viscountess Falmouth which has already organized a preliminary 
course of lectures and practical instruction, including visits to feeding 
centres, etc. The Friends Post-War Service Committee had by Septem- 
ber last begun the training of 750 people, some by means of part-time 
courses, some by correspondence, of whom, incidentally, only thirty per 
cent were themselves members of the Society of Friends. Lists of the 
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personnel who have volunteered, with particulars of their qualifications 
and the training they have undergone, are being kept by these organ. 
izations, so that relief missions can be sent to any occupied country 
whose Government asks for help, apart from any calls which may be 
made on the voluntary societies by the British Government. 

Parallel preparations are also going forward in the United States for 
the organization of relief work and the training of personnel, and these 
will be described in a later article when more detailed information 
becomes available, 

: H.G.L. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE economic aspects of the synthetic rubber industry have recently 
received a great deal of attention in the United States for obvious 
reasons, but little public attention has been given to them here. It may 
therefore be useful to summarize some of the main facts about the 
nature and methods of production of what are called ‘‘synthetic rub- 
bers’, and to consider their world economic significance. 

In the first place, it must be noted that there is no such thing as 
“synthetic rubber’ in the literal sense—the precise chemical structure 
of natural rubber is not known, and no substance has been synthesized 
which is identical with it in physical properties. It is known, however, 
that the peculiar properties of rubber, especially its elasticity and resili- 
ence when suitably vulcanized, are due to the fact that its molecules 
consist of immensly long chains, the individual links of which are 
fairly simple. It has been known for over eighty years that one of the 
relatively simple substances into which rubber can be broken down— 
isoprene, the precise structure of which was determined some 20 years 
later—tends to become viscous on standing, and it was subsequently 
found possible to re-convert it into an elastic, rubber-like substance. 
In the first decade of the present century, it was discovered that other 
substances, chemically related to isoprene, may likewise be converted 
into rubber-like solids, and in 1910 the Russian chemist Lebedev showed 
this to be possible with butadiene—the compound of which isoprene isa 
simple derivative, and from which a great deal of the subsequent 
development has come. In the same year the English chemists, Mat- 
thews and Strange, showed that the polymerization of butadiene (i. 
the joining together of its molecules into the very large ones which con- 
stitute the elastic solid) is strongly promoted by sodium—hence the 
process which was started commercially in Germany and Russia tet 
years ago, and from which the German name Buna comes (i.e. from the 
initial letters of butadiene and natrium). 

During the last war the German shortage of natural rubber led the 
Bayer Company, which had been active in the earlier research, to set up 
a plant at Leverkeusen in which a total of over 2,000 tons of synthetic 


1 For a full account see Harry Barron: Modern Synthelic Rubbers (London 
1942), which is freely drawn upon here. 
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rubber was actually produced for use—an output of about 300 tons per 
month being finally attained. The substance polymerized to yield this 
“rubber” was not butadiene, but its derivative dimethyl butadiene, 
obtained ultimately from acetone. The products were of poor quality 
and the process was exceedingly slow—polymerization was brought 
about by heating for three or six months—but it no doubt filled a need. 
\fter the war, however, it was not worth while carrying on production 

not even the high rubber prices of 1925, which touched 6 shillings a 
pound made it so, though they probably helped to intensify research— 
and a further combination of technical advance and practical stimuli 
was required to restart synthetic manufacture. 

[he stimuli were of two kinds—the demand for substances which, 
though like rubber in most ways, had some special properties fitting 
them for special uses, and the urgent desire to achieve self-sufficiency 
inan important war material. The commercial motive operated in the 
United States, where the motor and petroleum industries, in particular, 
developed demands for special materials resistant to oils and other 
solvents. Two groups of these, both first placed on the market in 1931, 
deserve mention here. The first, the thiokol group, is very different in 
chemical composition from natural rubber, and is the outcome of a 
different line of research from that which gave rise to the butadiene and 
similar processes. Thiokol is produced from ethylene (present in the 
natural gas which is abundant in many oilbearing districts, and 
derivable also from alcohol) and sodium polysulphide, and combines 
certain rubber-like physical properties with a remarkable resistance to 
air, water, sunlight, mineral oils, and most other solvents, so that it is 
extensively used for petrol-pipes, paint-sprayers, special packings, etc. 
German firms produced at about the same time a number of products 
of the thiokol type called perdurens, a similiar substance is believed to 
be manufactured in Russia, and another has been manufactured in the 
United Kingdom. The second group of products, the neoprenes, has 
these qualities in a smaller degree, but adds to them elastic properties 
similar to those of natural rubber and greater resistance to burning, 
and is especially suitable for heavy-duty tyres though it is inferior to 
natural rubber for use on good roads. Neoprene is produced by poly- 
merizing a simple derivative of butadiene—chloroprene, which is 
derived in practice from acetylene. Russia has subsequently produced 
asubstance of the neoprene type. 

[he motive of self-sufficiency operated in Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
aid, subsequently, in Japan, Italy, Poland, and other countries. 
There, the object was different from that which operated in the United 
States; it was desired to produce as cheaply as possible with local 
materials a substance capable of taking the place of rubber in its more 
general rather than its special uses—and the most general use of rubber 
is, of course, for tyres. The large-scale manufacture of a butadiene 
product (by the use of sodium) was announced in the U.S.S.R. in 1933; 
that of buna by a similar process in Germany was announced in the 
lollowing year. 

Methods of manufacture have changed since then. In Germany, 
particularly, the use of sodium to promote polymerization was aban- 
doned a few years later for polymerization in emulsion, a method now 
used in the production of many synthetic rubbers, to produce a latex like 
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that obtained from rubber trees, from which the solid “rubber” js 
subsequently made to coagulate. The nature of the staple product used 
as a general substitute for rubber in Germany has also changed. [|p 
place of the original bunas made by polymerizing butadiene alone 
(products known as buna 85 and buna 115, from their molecula; 
weights, which were 85,000 and 115,000 respectively), buna-S and buna. 
SS have been introduced. The change consists in polymerizing a certain 
amount of styrene (which by itself can be polymerized into a nop- 
elastic resin) along with the butadiene. The products are little more 
resistant to oils, etc. than natural rubber, but they are particularly 
suitable for tyre-treads, and, even if used for the whole of the tyre, give 
it (according to the recent Baruch Committee’s findings) a useful life 
90 per cent as long as that of a natural rubber tyre. They are more 
difficult to work than natural rubber, and it was not until an extra 
process was developed for making them more plastic before moulding 
and vulcanizing that they could be used on a large scale. 

One other type of “synthetic rubber’’, out of the many developed in 
the last decade, which may perhaps be mentioned here, is that pro- 
duced by the polymerization of isobutylene, which is available in ver 
large quantities in natural gas, but available from other sources also 
Products have been manufactured from it in Germany, Britain, and 
the United States in recent years—mostly taking advantage of its 
special heat-resisting and solvent-resisting properties, for, as a tyre 
material, it has been stated to possess only half the life of natural rubber. 

The present importance of these products in the world is, of course 
very great. The German production is not known, but by the end of 
1940, the output there (mainly of buna-S) was believed to be at thi 
rate of 60,000 tons per year. Russian output, chiefly of the two buna- 
like products S.K.A. and S.K.B., was at that level slightly earlier 
The present United States programme, however, overshadows thes 
outputs, as well as the much smaller ones of Italy and Japan. The 
Government’s plan, behind which output is lagging somewhat, provided 
for the prc duction in the present calendar year of some 400,000 tons o! 
buna-S, 30,000 tons of neoprene, 62,000 tons of butyl rubber, and 
24,000 tons of thiokol. The Baruch Committee, which reported in 
September, 1942, recommended that the output-capacity to be de- 
veloped should be increased to 845,000 tons of buna-S, 69,000 tons o! 
neoprene, 60,000 tons of thiokol, and 132,000 tons of buty] rubber per 
annum—though the full extension of the programme to this extent 
apparently not being undertaken on account of the strongly com- 
petitive demand of the armament and shipbuilding industry on the 
industries from which the plant would have to come. It seems, however 
that, by the end of this year, the United States will have an output 
capacity for all ‘‘synthetic rubbers’’ together which will be well on the 
way towards total world production of natural rubber in the immediate 
pre-war years. The world capacity for producing synthetic material 
of th’s kind, indeed, will probably be more or less equal to pre-wa! 
natural rubber production. 

The long-term significance of this depends on whether synthet! 
production continues on anything like its wartime scale after the We!, 
and this, in turn, depends on tw» factors—costs and policies, both 0 
which are ex eedingly hard to assess. On the side of costs, one can 
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least s°v that capita' charges on account of plant are a very important 
item. The «apital cost of the American programme, before taking 
account of the extensions recommended by the Baruch Committee, 
was estimated at $600 million, which works out at about 38 cents per 
pound of product per annum. A British estimate of what it would cost 
to make 200,000 tons of synthetic rubber per year in this country put 
the capital cost at about £24 million, or a little over a shilling per 
pound of product per annum. What annual charge this capital liability 
is likely to impose is a matter of conjecture, in the absence of very 
special knowledge. In an industry where technical change is so rapid, 
entrepreneurs must count on having to replace large parts of the plant 
within no more than 5 years, though other parts may not easily be 
rendered obsolete, and may have long physical lives. Probably it 
would be reasonable to expect the whole capital investment to pay for 
itself, on the average, within something between 5 and 10 years, which 
means an annual charge for depreciation, obsolescence, and interest of 
4to 8 cents per pound of rubber produced according to the American 
figures quoted above, and 1}$d. to 3d. according to the British 
estimate. 

The cost of operation is very largely that of producing the butadiene, 
r other substance for polymerization. There are three main sources 
from which these substances are obtained—alcohol, acetylene, and 
petroleum (or the natural gases which frequently go with it). Alcohol 
was formerly used in Russia, where the material was obtained by the 
fermentation of potatoes, but its use there seems to have declined; it is 
to some extent being drawn upon in the United States under the 
present programme, however. The commercial promise of processes 
starting from alcohol naturally depends on the price of the alcohol, and 
vegetable sources do not, save in exceptional circumstances, appear 
apable of providing it cheaply enough. Where great quantities of 
ethylene can be cheaply obtained, as from coke-oven gas and natural 
gases, alcohol can be produced from it at low cost, and can be used as 
the starting-point in the production of cheap budadiene. 

Acetylene may also be used as a source of alcohol, but for the purpose 
of producing butadiene it is better to use it more directly, by converting 
it straight into acetaldehyde, into which alcohol itself has to be con- 
verted, in any case, if it is used for this purpose. Acetylene is important 
also as the chief material in the manufacture of chloroprene, and hence 
of the neoprenes, and the cost at which it can be obtained is therefore 
an important factor in determining the commercial importance of at 
least two of the main synthetic rubber processes, besides that of several 
of the less important. Acetylene is obtained, of course, by the action of 
water on calcium carbide, which, in turn, is produced by heating coke 
and quick-lime together at very high temperatures in an electric 
lumace. The cost of the electricity used in this process forms a high 
proportion of the cost of making any synthetic rubber of which acety- 
lene is the main raw material, for the production of a pound of buna 
oy the German method is stated to require about 18 kilowatt-hours of 
electrical energy, most of which is used in carbide manufacture. 
Unless electricity can be obtained at the very cheap rates made possible 
bv abundance of water-power, therefore, that part of the cost of 
synthetic rubber attributable to power alone is likely to b2 as great as 
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the minimum cost at which plantation rubber can normally be pro. 
duced (about 4d. per pound). ; 

Petroleum and natural gas provide materials which constitute th. 
starting-points for the manufacture of many synthetic rubbers, anj 
which are already beyond the stage which has to be reached with the 
expenditure of so much electrical energy in the carbide-acetylen: 
processes. As mentioned above, the ethylene which can be easily 
obtained from natural gas by dehydrogenation, and which is produced 
as a by-product in the “cracking”’ of the heavier oils to yield motor. 
spirit, may be easily converted to alcohol, and thence, by way of 
acetaldehyde and the aldol condensation, to butadiene. It is also the 
chief raw material of the thiokols. Moreover, isobutylene, which js 
produced in great quantities in some of the “‘cracking”’ processes, may 
be polymerized directly to yield the polyisobutylenes, or “‘buty] rubbers’ 
referred to above. It is clear, therefore, that the use of petroleum and 
natural gases gives by far the best promise of cheap synthetic rubbers 
since the raw materials it yields are cheap, plentiful, and require 
relatively little power to convert them into the substances needed for 
polymerization. 

The relative costs of different synthetic rubbers made by different 
processes are difficult to compare directly in any useful way, since scales 
of manufacture have hitherto differed very greatly and have, in most 
instances, been small. In August, 1941, the American prices (in cents 
per pound) of natural rubber and some of the synthetic substitutes 
were as follows: 

Natural Rubber ... “n4 sil ae 23 
Thiokol-F sin ke be tin 45 
Vistenex (a polyisobutylene) ... a 45 
Buna-S__... an we pws koa 60 
Neoprene-GN iat abe sas wit 65 
Perbunan ... ms i nah ame 70 
It is noteworthy that the cheapest of the synthetics were the two whicl 
are produced most directly from petroleum by-products, that buna-> 
which is derived less directly, was more expensive, and that neoprene 
which starts from acetylene, was dearer still. All these prices, howeve! 
are being profoundly affected by the increase in the scale of manu- 
facture. It is believed that the large-scale production of buna-5 nos 
beginning in the United States should bring its cost (with full allowance 
for plant depreciation) down to less than 20 cents per pound (about « 
shilling), while the President of the Standard Oil Corporation bis 
forecast as a far-distant goal the production of synthetic rubber 
(probably of the butyl type) at less than 10 cents a pound. 

These prophecies may prove to be wide of the mark, but certall 
conclusions nevertheless seem werth stating. First, it is clear that the 
countries with petroleum and natural gas resources are almost certall 
to be far the cheapest producers of synthetic rubbers in general. Only 
an abundance both of coal and of cheap water-power seems likely © 
enable other countries to compete with them, though it must 
remembered that some of the acetylene products—notably the ne 
prenes—are of much higher quality for most purposes than the cheap 
butyl rubbers, and are superior in some important uses to the bunas~ 
fact which will probably give them a very considerable application ® 
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spite of higher cost. Countries with neither petroleum and natural gas 
resources nor a combination of cheap coal and cheap water-power are 
likely to be severely handicapped in this field—Britain among them. 

Secondly, natural rubber seems certain to encounter sufficient 
competition in its main uses from synthetic substitutes to keep its 
price below a shilling a pound; in some quite important uses it may 
encounter strong competition at prices as low as sixpence, and in other 
mainly minor) uses, it seems doomed to displacement at any price, 
on account of the superior quality of substitutes which will be available 
much more cheaply than hitherto. In most of the pre-war years from 
1934 onwards the price of ribbed smoked sheet rubber in London was 
about 6d. or 7d.; it does not seem likely that, in the absence of protection 
for synthetic substitutes, it would be displaced by them from more than 
arelatively small proportion of its uses at such prices. 

The crucial question is, therefore, whether there will be protection 
of the new synthetic industries, especially in the United States. In 
October last year, the Vice-President of the United States stressed the 
cost to the country and the dislocation to international trade 
and the economies of the overseas rubber-producing areas which 
would be involved in the full protection of the synthetic rubber industry 
set up in America during the war. On the other hand, Mr. Jeffers, the 
Rubber Administrator, is reported to have expressed his view that the 
United States would never again be dependent on rubber from Malaya 
and the East Indies. The solid facts that the United States has been 
put into a great temporary difficulty in this war through dependence 
on overseas rubber supplies, and that great vested interests in the 
synthetic rubber industry are being created should be sufficient in 
themselves to damp any optimism which may exist among producers 
of natural rubber, and more generally among those who have the future 
prosperity of Malaya or Netherlands India at heart. 

Whether the American synthetic rubber industry will be protected, 
and, if so, how heavily, it is impossible to predict with any confidence, 
but it is quite certain that, if heavy protection is granted to it, the 
network of world trade will be very markedly altered. The average 
annual United States importation of rubber in the two or three years 
before the war was valued at nearly 200 million dollars. These dollars 
enabled Netherlands India to import its cotton goods from Japan and 
the United Kingdom, its other industrial goods from Continental 
Europe, and that part of its food which it imports from the neighbour- 
ing countries of Asia, and to pay (mostly to the Netherlands) the 
interest on its loans; they enabled British Malaya to buy its rice frora 
‘iam and Burma, and to obtain a surplus of imports from the United 
Kingdom even after meeting the interest charges due here. If their 
tubber imports were largely reduced both Malaya and Netherlands 
India would have difficulty in buying their manufactures, and the 
latter would have difficulty also in obtaining its necessary food supply; 
they would have to grow more rice in place of rubber, and develop 
home industries which could not, for a long time at all events, provide 
them with anything approaching the supply of industrial goods which 
they used to import. The balances of payments of Britain and the 
Netherlands, at the same time, would be affected by the cessation or 
reduction of Malayan and East Indian interest payments, which would 
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increase their difficulty in relaxing restrictions on imports, while the 
United States’ balance of payments on current account, which kas 
long tended to be on the active rather than the passive side, would be 
pushed strongly in the active direction. In short, there would be , 
tendency to accentuate in several parts of the world difficulties similar 
to those which arose in the depression after 1929, and which are likely 
to recur, in any case, after the war. 

If the difficulties are severe enough, they may make it worth Britain's 
while to embark also on the creation, under the heavy protection which 
would be necessary, of a synthetic rubber industry, in order to save 
some of the £10 million which was spent on rubber annually before the 
war. It seems, however, that the difficulties would have to be very 
severe indeed to make this a wise course; not only would the advantage 
from it be partly offset by the further deterioration in the purchasing- 
power of the rubber-producing countries for British goods, but it seems 
that synthetic rubber is not a product for which our comparative 
advantage is high, so that, if we have to encourage home manufactures 
in place of imports in order to make payments balance, syntheti 
rubber is not among the first manufactures which it would pay us so to 
encourage—especially as the growth of the synthetic industry overseas 
would inevitably tend to lower the price at which we can satisfy our 
rubber requirements from the natural sources. 

At all events, it is plain from the lengths to which a discussion of 
the implications of synthetic rubber leads that the subject is one 
which must be taken into account in any general agreement on 
post-war economic policy, such as is vitally necessary if ruinous 
economic warfare between the chief countries is to be avoided. 

A. J.B. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


A Day-tTo-DAy RECORD 


Feb. 16.—Lord Swinton arrived at Dakar. 

Adm. Cunningham stated at Allied H.Q. that supplies entering 
Tripoli were increasing every day, and that it would only be a very 
short time before Gen. Montgomery would be able to move agiail. 
He said that as far as he knew the enemy was building no new merchant 
shipping, but had collected about 100 ships from the French. Italian 
destroyers were heavily committed in escort work to Tunis, but the 
bigger units remained where they were. Since the landing in N. Afnca 
780 allied ships had arrived at N. African ports, including ships from 
the U.S.A. “This is developing into a war of supply’, he said. (or 
siderable inroads were being made against enemy shipping, and wel 
up to one-third of the enemy’s ships in the Mediterranean in Januat) 
had been destroyed. Allied submarines and the Fleet Air Arm wert 
having ‘‘an excellent time’. 

Feb. 19.—Gen. Catroux’s statement re N. Africa. (see Egypt.) 

Establishment of N. African Economic Board. (see U.S.A.) __. 

Feb. 20.—Gen. Bergeret told the press that at the time of the Allie 
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landings there were 7,000 political prisoners in N. Africa who had been 
in concentration camps for more than three years; many of them were 
Spanish Republican soldiers, and the majority were Communists. 
Since the landings about 1,300 political prisoners had been released, 
and of those who remained nearly half, 3,144, were Spanish. The rate of 
release was conditioned by the possibility of their absorption into 
employment in Algeria or Morocco.. He said that all the de Gaullists 
who had been arrested immediately after the landings were now free, 
and no one who had been at any time arrested as a supporter of the 
Fighting French was now a prisoner. There had been no arrests on 
charges of being Freemasons or Jews, and Communism had been the 
general charge against most of the prisoners. 

Feb. 22.—M. Peyrouton stated in a broadcast that it was the duty 
of all French factions in N. Africa to work together and not to make the 
task of the U.S. and British troops more difficult because of internal 
differences. “I came to Algeria with a reputation for harshness’’, he 
said. “Undoubtedly at other times and in other places I punished those 
men who declared they were exclusively defenders of France. I punished 
them only because they threatened peace of mind at a time when 
calm was necessary above anything else’. He said he wished to see 
“more and more representatives of the true Moslem intellectual, 
economic, and social élite’’ in the Administration, and intended to 
promote the higher and technical education of the Moslems. 

Feb. 25.—It was learned that Gen. Giraud had removed Gen. 
Boissau from the military command of the Oran area, and replaced him 
by Gen. Simon. 

Gen. Giraud’s Secretary of Information praised Gen. de Gaulle and 
his “gallant men who kept the Tricolor flying after June, 1940” and 
stated that all fighting Frenchmen must unite in a single determination 
“to return to France as victors only”’. 

Feb. 28.—It was announced that M. Peyrouton had appointed M. 
Bringard, who had taken an active part in aiding the Allied landings, 
as director of the security police for Algeria. It was also learned that 
M. Battistini had been appointed Prefect of Oran. 

Feb. 25.—It was learned that the ban on the de Gaullist weekly paper 
in Algiers, Combat, had been removed. 

Feb. 27.—It was announced in Dakar that all political prisoners in 
French W. Africa had now been released. 

Feb. 28.—It was learned that M. Peyrouton had set up a committee 
on war economy for Algiers. 

March 1.—The High Economic Council for French Africa, which was 
created on the disbanding of the Imperial Council, met in Algiers. Gen. 
‘iraud stated that this meeting in the ‘capital of Free France’’ symbol- 
wed the resolution of all those who wished to work in full independence 
and sovereignty so that the motherland might rise again. He declared 
they would welcome with joy all those “from near or far who have the 
will to deliver France. We do not exclude anybody; we admit all opin- 
ions. There is only one crime which we do not forgive—treason against 
the motherland. The traitors are those who make pacts with the enemy, 
who foster his designs, and who wish for an enemy victory’. At present 
the Free French had only one aim—victory, and only one means to 
attain this aim—total war, which affected the whole of the nation, 
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He emphasized these principles which guided their actions, in order t 
clear up certain misunderstandings and to foil certain campaigns; and 
stated that those at the rear must work hard for those at the front. jn 
the matter of total war. The U.S.A. was sending arms, and he knew 
that when he asked Mr. Churchill for arms he would send them also, 
“T adhere completely and wholeheartedly to the Atlantic Charter and 
its principles’’, he said, and declared that France must not let slip the 
present opportunity of restoring herself to the place which she should 
never have abandoned, and which she must reconquer by fighting to 
have a right to her proper place in the peace negotiations. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

With the exception of a sharp attack on a place in S. Wales on 
Feb. 16 night (stated by Germany to be Swansea) enemy activity 
over the U.K. was confined to hit and run raids on coastal districts 
in which the damage done was not serious. At one place, however, 
bombs fell on a shopping centre in the middle of the day and caused a 
number of casualties, some of which were fatal. Very heavy attacks 
were made on Lorient (Feb. 16 night), Wilhelmshaven (Feb. 18, 19 
and 24 nights, and 26 day), St.. Nazaire (Feb. 16 day and 28 night 
Bremen (Feb. 21 night), Nuremberg (Feb. 25 night) and Cologne (Feb 
26 night), while frequent attacks were made on Dunkirk, including 4 
in one day and night (Feb. 26), Brest, and Maupertus airfields. Other 
targets bombed included Rennes, Cherbourg, Mariensel, Tours, electri 
transformer stations on the Loire, Den Helder docks, Hengelo factories, 
the Dortmund-Ems Canal, and other objectives in Western Germany 
while daily attacks were made on railways in France, canals in Holland, 
and shipping along the coast. In the day attack on St. Nazaire 2) 
enemy fighters were destroyed, and 6 aircraft lost. In the night attack 
of Feb. 18 on Wilhelmshaven 11 bombers were lost, and at Cologne 1) 
but the raid on Bremen, when over 100 4,000-Ib. bombs were dropped 
and that on Wilhelmshaven on Feb. 24 night were carried out without 
loss. At Nuremberg many 4,000 and 8,000-Ib. bombs were dropped, and 
at St. Nazaire on Feb. 28 night over 1,000 tons of bombs, in the heaviest 
raid ever made on the Port. 

A period of round the clock bombing began on Feb. 25, and between 
that evening and Feb. 27 morning over 2,000 aircraft went out over 
enemy country. On Feb. 27 it was announced that in the previous # 
hours the Allied air forces had made 2,000 sorties and flown 1} million 
miles, while next day it was announced that in the 72 hours since the 
intensive operations began only 15 aircraft had been lost. It was also 
announced (Feb. 25) that it had been confirmed that 170 Germai 
aircraft were desttoyed in the Dieppe raid in August. R 

Over the U.K. 7 German aircraft were destroyed, and over France 
and elsewhere 36. The total number of Allied ’planes lost was 79. 

The loss was announced of the trawlers Stronsay, Bredon, au 
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Tervani and the corvettes Samphire and Erica, while on Feb, 22 
the U.S. Navy announced that early in February in the North Atlantic 
9 passenger-cargo ships had been sunk by U-boats with the loss of over 
950 lives. Two enemy ships were sunk off the French coast, and 1 left 
on fire off Holland. The Germans claimed (Feb. 26) that U-boats in 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean had recently sunk 17 ships, and tor- 
pedoed and probably sunk 5 more; also the sinking of a British sub- 
marine off the coast of Norway. On March | they stated that sinkings 
of Allied ships by U-boats in February totalled 82 merchantmen, with 
14 others torpedoed, and that E-boats also sank 3, and bombers 5. 
U-boats had also sunk a cruiser, a destroyer, and 3 escort vessels. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On Feb. 16 the Russians recaptured Kharkov, and for some days 
subsequently kept up heavy pressure in the sector of the front reaching 
northward to Kursk and Orel. They also made progress west of Rostov 
and in the Kuban, but in the Donetz Basin had to meet very strong 
German counter-attacks aimed at the recovery of Lozovaya, Krasnoar- 
meisk, and Kramatorskaya and the defeat of the Russian movement 
to surround the German armies in the Donetz bend area. In the north, 
in the last 10 days of February, heavy fighting went on in the Lake 
IImen sector (i.e., S.E. of the Lake, between there and the Valdai 
Hills) where the Russians had opened a new offensive against the 
German 16th Army. This resulted, by March 1, in the capture of 
Demyansk and some 300 inhabited places, clearing the enemy from 
an area of about 900 sq. miles. Some 3,000 prisoners were taken, 
8,000 Germans were killed, and 78 aircraft, 97 tanks, 289 guns, and 
much other material and equipment captured. 

No important news was received from the central front, though on 
Feb. 26 it was stated that the fighting north of Orel had led to the battle 
line being stretched so far as to join the Vyasma—Gzhatsk—Rzhev 
front, and that the Russians had begun a series of attacks in the 
Gzhatsk direction on Feb. 24. The defences of Orel on the south side 
were reported to be 40 miles deep, and the Russians could make only 
slow progress in their attempts to isolate the town. In the Kursk- 
Kharkov sector Graivoron (40 miles N.W. of Kharkov) and Bogochuk- 
hov (50 miles W.N.W. of it) were taken on Feb. 17, next day Zalegosh, 
Pokovskoye, and Verkhnyaya Sosna, in the Orel region, and on Feb. 
19 Oboyan, south of Kursk, and Lyubotin and Merefa, W. and S.W. of 
Kharkov, and it was stated that the road and rail connections between 
Kursk and Kharkov were now wholly cleared of the enemy. On Feb. 20 
Krasnograd, the junction of the lines to Poltava and Dnepropetrovsk, 
was taken, and, further south, Pavlograd, bringing the Russians within 
40 miles of Dnepropetrovsk itself, and next day they entered Peresh- 
chepino, south of Krasnograd. On Feb. 23 Sumi, Lebedin, and Ak- 
htyrska were captured, materially extending the area in Russian 
hands north-west of Kharkov, and it was stated in Moscow that from 
‘um! to Pavlograd they were now moving westward on a front 180 
miles wide, and that the whole of the Kharkov region was now in their 
lands. Heavy fighting was meanwhile going on between Kursk and 
Orel, where the Germans were resisting very strongly, but the Russians 
‘aptured Malo Arkhangelsk, 40 miles S.S.E. of Orel, on Feb. 23rd. 
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The capture of Pavlograd was the result of a thrust southwarj 
parallel to that which further east led to the taking of Krasnoarmeisk 
and threatening the whole of the German forces in the industrial are, 
round Stalino and Gorlovka. On Feb. 17 the capture of Slavyansk 
meant that the Russians had, in the words of a press report, knocked 
a pin from the N.W. corner of the German resistance in the Donet; 
Basin. The Germans had, on Feb. 7, launched a powerful attack to 
relieve the garrison of the town, but after losing 30 tanks they withdrew. 
The garrison then tried to break out, but failed; and the Russians 
continued to press their attacks and in one day reported the recovery 
of 78 inhabited places in that region. On Feb. 19 violent fighting took 
place throughout the industrial area, and on Feb. 21 the Russians took 
Bokovo-Anthracit, Verkhny-Nagolchik, Nizkhny-Nagolchik, Dyakovo, 
and other towns and centres, including many mining villages near 
Krasny-Luch. The Germans were now counter-attacking with much 
weight of armour near Krasnoarmeisk and Artemovsk, and on Feb, 
23 huge tank battles were reported between the former place and 
Stalino. Kramatorskaya was the objective of the most powerful 
attack, begun on Feb. 21, and S.W. of it some progress was made by the 
Germans, who had been ordered by Hitler to take it at all costs. All 
Feb. 24 and 25 they attacked almost continuously, but lost over 1,000 
men, 26 tanks, and 52 lorries without making any material progress. 
The battle was still going on at the end of the month, and was des. 
cribed as the most violent since the failure of the Germans, at Kotelni- 
kovo, to relieve the Stalingrad armies. 

Powerful German attacks also continued along a line West and 
N.W. of Artemovsk and Stalino, and it was clear that the Germans 
were now “all out’’ to drive a wedge between the Russians in the 
sector Kramatorskaya-Krasnoarmeisk and those advancing from 
Lozovaya and Pavlograd. 

In the Taganrog area several places between there and Rostov were 
taken on Feb. 16, and Matveyev Kurgan, on the only railway to 
Taganrog, on Feb. 18. On Feb. 21 it was announced that when Rostov 
was entered 108 tanks, 4,000 goods wagons, and 195 aircraft were 
captured. West of Krasnodar progress was also made, and on Feb. 2 
Kholmskaya (east of Novorossisk) and Akhtyrska were captured, and 
on Feb. 25 Mingrelskaya, in the Taman Peninsula, was surrounded and 
2 battalions which refused to surrender were annihilated. Next day 
Angelinskaya was captured. 

Russian figures of aircraft losses were: week ended Feb. 20, 27 
German and 101 Russian; and week ended Feb. 27, 168 German and 
87 Russian. 

The German communiqués nearly all reported successes in heavy 
defensive fighting, and on Feb. 26 claimed the recapture of Krama- 
torskaya and Krasnoarmeisk, while Paris radio announced the taking 
of Lozovaya. The News Agency said the Soviet forces between the 
Donetz and the Dnieper had been split up, and had lost 479 tanks, 97 
guns, 103 anti-tank guns, and over 500 lorries in the fighting of the 
previous 5 days. On Feb. 27 the official report declared that only 
shattered remnants were left of the tank army which advanced wes! 
of the Donetz Basin in the first half of February, and this was the 
result of concentric German attacks launched on a broad front 0 
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Feb. 21. By Feb. 24 the enemy had been broken up, thrown back 
towards Izyum, and since then had suffered further defeats. 

On Feb. 25 they reported Russian attacks the day before east of 
Gzhatsk in several waves, saying that 47 Soviet ‘planes had been shot 
down by German fighters without loss. They claimed large numbers of 
‘planes and tanks destroyed on various dates, and stated that between 
Feb, 11 and 20 777 Soviet tanks were captured, destroyed, or disabled. 
The loss of Kharkov was admitted on Feb. 18, and the day before it 
was stated that the evacuation of Rostov and Voroshilovgrad was the 
beginning of a new planned retreat to still further shorten the front. 
The military spokesman declared, at the same time, that ‘‘we have 
suffered a defeat without precedent in this war’’. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Naples was bombed on Feb. 15, 20, 21, and 25, and attacks were 
also made on Taranto, Cotrone, Palermo, Messina, Comiso, and Syra- 
cuse, on targets, including railways, in*Calabria, on Heraklion and other 
places in Crete, and on Cagliari harbour and airfield. Some of the raids 
were heavy and did much damage, and several of the objectives were 
attacked 3 or 4 times. Sweeps were made over the Sicilian narrows and 
along the enemy coasts by day and night, and many ships hit, while 
in attacks on convoys at least 9 vessels were sunk and several others 
left on fire. Submarines also did much damage, sinking 6 supply ships, 
and probably a seventh, in the Central Mediterranean (reported 
Feb. 17), and 2 supply ships and a tanker a few days later. The Dutch 
submarine Dolfijn sank an Italian U-boat. On Feb. 17 Adm. Cunning- 
ham stated that in January about one-third of the Axis ships sailing 
in the Mediterranean had been destroyed. 

In the air operations 23 enemy aircraft were shot down and others 
destroyed or damaged on airfields in Sardinia, Sicily, and Crete. Malta’s 
air force took part in the raids on Sicily. 

The Germans reported the sinking of the U.S. troopship John 
Ericson, and stated that Allied submarines had, on Dec. 5, sunk the 
hospital ship Graz. The Italians reported grave damage to civilian 
buildings at Cagliari, Naples, and Palermo, and claimed the destruction of 
several raiders in attacks from which all the Allied ’planes returned. 
[hey also announced raids on Haifa and Tripoli in Syria, and the 
sinking of 3 convoyed vessels off Algeria by torpedo-’planes. 


NORTH AFRICA 

The 8th Army reached Ben Gardane on Feb. 15, and pushed on to 
Foum Tatahouine, entered on Feb. 18, and to Medenine, taken on 
Feb. 20. On Feb. 27 it was announced that Gen. Montgomery had 
established his forces in positions south of the Mareth Line, and that 
Chermessa, 12 miles beyond Foum Tatahouine, had been occupied, 
and next day that patrols were operating west of the escarpment pro- 
longing the Mareth Line to the south. 

Heavy fighting went on west of the Faid Pass in the middle of 
February; also at Gafsa, which the Germans entered on Feb. 15, and 
pushed on beyond it. On Feb. 17 it was learnt that the U.S. air force 
had been compelled to withdraw from the airfield at Sbeitla and from 
two at Thelepté, just north of Feriana, owing to a renewed Axis thrust 
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with heavy armour against both places. Next day the loss of Sheitla 
Kasserine, Feriana, and Tozeur (on the northern edge of the Shott 
Jerid) was announced, and on Feb. 19 the French withdrew from 
Pichon and from the Fondouk area to the south. The Germans were 
now massed in force round Sbeitla and Feriana, preparing a powerful 
thrust towards Tebessa by 2 routes, one through the Kasserine Gap 
(5 miles wide) and the other through the pass between Jebel Semmama 
and the ridge west of the Ousseltia Valley. On Feb. 20 they launched a 
very heavy attack through the Kasserine Gap, but were held, and also 
failed to make progress south of Sbiba. On Feb. 21 they threw in 70 
tanks north of Kasserine, and got 10 miles along the road to Thala: 
other attacks towards Tebessa and Sbiba respectively were held up in 
heavy fighting. Late on Feb. 22 they renewed their thrust towards 
Tebessa with 40 tanks, but were stopped and forced to fall back, 
partly owing to the intervention of U.S. aircraft which in over 20 
attacks that day destroyed many vehicles and guns moving forward 
along the Kasserine valley, a bottle-neck through which all the Axis 
forces had to pass whether aiming at Thala or Tebessa. Heavy Allied 
air attacks were kept up all next day, by when the Axis had been forced 
to begin a withdrawal to positions about 3 miles N.W. of the Kasserine 
Gap. All Feb. 24 the retreat continued, Italian rearguards were driven 
back or captured, and by Feb. 26 all the Gap and the high ground 
N.E. and S.W. of it had been occupied by Allied troops. On Mar | the 
enemy were still retiring, and the Allies continued their advance from 
the Gap and towards Sbeitla, which they entered on Mar. 1 without 
meeting any opposition. The 3 airfields were also recovered. The 
Allied air forces played an important part in the defeat of this enemy 
attack by persistent raids on transport columns, guns, troops, etc. 
along the line of advance and in the rear. The Allies suffered losses in 
tanks and personnel, claimed by the Germans to be high—235 tanks, 
169 armoured cars, 160 guns captured or destroyed, and 4,000 prisoners 
taken. The U.S. Commander of the Armoured Forces stated on Feb. 19, 
however, that in the fighting that week the tank losses on both sides 
were about equal. Meanwhile, further north, Axis attacks west of 
Ousseltia were beaten off by the Fighting French. 


At dawn on Feb. 26 the enemy launched 6 attacks in the north, the . 


strongest near the coast between Cap Serrat and the Mateur-Beja 
road and others at points south of Mejez el Bab, against the road to 
El] Aroussa, near Bou Arada, and south-east of there in the Jebel 
Mansour. They kept up heavy pressure all the next day, but were held 
and in the 2 days the Allies took 850 prisoners. On Feb. 28 the attacks 
were on a reduced scale, except along the road to Beja, where some 
progress was made,but in heavy fighting on March 1 the Allies inflicted 
serious losses and forced the enemy to retire to his original positions. 
Throughout the period bombing attacks were raade daily on the 
more important Axis centres, including Bizerta, Kairouan, Gafsa, 
Tunis airfield, and Gabes, and on railways and shipping along the coast. 
In these operations and in meeting enemy raids on Algiers, Tripoli, an¢ 
Benghazi 73 Axis aircraft were destroyed, omitting a number wrecked 
or damaged on the ground. Allied aircraft lost numbered 61, this 
including some over the Mediterranean. 


The Germans reported victories in many air battles, claiming 2) 
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on Feb. 16 alone. In the attack through the Kasserine Gap they 
reported that a strong British tank detachment had been ‘“‘devastat- 

sly defeated’, and when it was evident that they had failed and 
would have to withdraw they said that their essential aims had been 
reached. Important points had been seized, an inner line established, 
and the 8th Army prevented from joining up with the Ist. On Feb. 25 
they announced the retirement of their forces to positions which 
“permitted control of the Allied deployment area”’. The Italians, in 
seneral, merely repeated the German claims. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Feb. 16 the U.S. Navy issued a review of the sea and air actions 
in the Solomons area during the week ended Feb. 4, showing that 15 
Japanese ships had been destroyed or seriously damaged, and 60 or 61 
aircraft destroyed. The enemy vessels included destroyers which were 
covering the evacuation of troops. The U.S. cruiser Chicago was lost, 
but most of her crew saved, and one destroyer, while aircraft missing 
numbered 22. On Feb. 7, 2 enemy destroyers were hit with bombs in 
the New Georgia area and 2 aircraft shot down, and on Feb. 17 it was 
announced that submarines had recently sunk 5 ships (one a tanker) 
and probably sunk a cruiser. Subsequent air raids on Munda, Buin, 
and other ports in the Solomons resulted in 8 large enemy ships being 
seriously damaged, and in great destruction being caused to buildings, 
tores, etc. 

Elsewhere the Allied air offensive was mainly concentrated on 
tabaul, where great damage was done and at least 10 enemy ships 
adly damaged. Heavy and frequent attacks were also made on 
asmata, Lae, Salamaua, Madang, Wewak, Kupang, Dilli, Amboina, 
und the Kai Islands. Many enemy vessels were damaged and grounded 
ircraft destroyed. 

In the New Guinea fighting the Japanese continued to fall back on 
ubo. In the Buna area it was stated that during February 660 more 
apanese were killed and 73 captured of the remnants of the forces 
nginally holding Buna, Gona, and Sanananda. 

On Feb. 19 it was announced that 2 New Zealand corvettes had sunk 
large enemy submarine in the South Pacific on Jan. 29. 

In the Aleutians raids were made on Attu, where a supply ship was 
unk, and Kiska. On Feb. 18 Japanese aircraft bombed the West 
leutians, but did no damage, and lost 2 ’planes. 

The loss of the U.S. submarine Argonaut, of 2,710 tons, was announced 
m Feb. 21, 

lhe Japanese claimed the sinking of 2 destroyers and a transport in 
traid on a convoy off Guadalcanal on Feb. 17 night. The Allied report 
ithe action stated that no damage was done to any of the ships, and 
lat 5 torpedo aircraft were shot down. 


Sino-Japanese War. On Feb. 17 it was learnt that the Japanese had 
anded in Kwangchowwan Bay; also that they had opened offensives 
n Hupeh, Kiangsi, Kiangsu, and Kwangtung and were also concen- 
rating a large force in Shansi. An attack they began in Kwangtung 
n Feb. 11 was stated to have been beaten back, and in N. Kiangsi a 
Japanese column advancing from west of Nanchang was reported to 
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have been defeated. In W. Yunnan they also started to advance alons 
the Burma Road, but on Feb. 20 they were checked when trying to 
cross the Salween. On Feb. 26 heavy fighting was reported on the 
Yangtze, while north of Canton the Chinese made some progress jn 
attacks on the enemy at Sunkai. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Frequent air raids were made on Akyab Island, and on Donbaik and 
Rathedaung, while other targets bombed were Mingaladon, Heh 
Toungoo, and Monywa airfields. Magwe, Shwebo, Prome, Sagaing 
Thazi, Mawlu, the Hukawng valley, and the railway bridges at 
Myitnge and Pazundaung. Targets not hitherto raided were airfields at 
Myaungbwe and Pauktaw. Coastal and river shipping and yards where 
barges and rafts were built were also frequently attacked. 

The Japanese bombed U.S. airfields in Assam on Feb. 25, and lost 
9 aircraft for certain and 20 probably, doing’ very slight damage. (nx 
the night of Feb. 22 a sea-borne raid was made on Myebon, 60 miles 
down the coast below Akyab and on the line of supply, and all a 
buildings and jetties were blown up and a river steamer sunk, : 
without any casualties. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Feb. 16.—The Government suspended a pro-Nazi newspaper [or 
printing an article “disrespectful to the national heroes of Argentina . 

Feb. 17.300 Chilean citizens who attempted to enter Argentina 
secretly were arrested in San Juan province, and the War Minister 
announced that he had reinforced the frontier guards. 

Feb, 20.—President Castillo told the press that Argentina woul 
continue her policy of neutrality, though this did “not exclude the 
active and effective co-operation she is at the present moment exten 
ing to the other nations of the American continent’. He said Argen- 
tina functioned as a democracy and that she felt and interpreted 
frankly her friendship for the other American nations. Within this 
democratic framework Argentina would remain neutral, “‘so long as 1 
one attempts to interfere with the free exercise of her sovereignty 
without neglecting co-operation and support in everything pertaitl! 
to continental defence. He recommended to the Senate Dr. Costa as 
his successor in February, 1944, and described Dr. Costa's policy ® 
halfway between Right and Left. With regard to the Opposition, 
predicted that the Socialist Party’s efforts to organize a common Let 
front would fail because of the varying ideas between the differe 
Left elements. In Teply to questions about the state of siege, “ said 
“With a state of siege or without it political parties will enjoy ‘ the 
necessary guarantees to conduct the Presidential campaign. 


AUSTRALIA 


Feb. 17.—The Minister of Trade and Customs announced that the 
Government had decided to give imports from the U.S.A. mo* 
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(zvoured-nation treatment and to reduce Customs duties on a wide 
range of goods. 

_~Feb. i8.—The Senate passed the Militia Service Bill by 22 votes 

,12, and also the Bill to amend the National Security Act by deleting 

he proviso against the issue of regulations making the Militia liable to 
serve beyond Australia. 

Feb. 24.—The Bill sent from the Senate, providing for the amend- 
ment of the National Security Act was defeated in the House of 
Representatives by 34 votes to 29. 

Feb. 28.—Appointment of first New Zealand High Commissioner. (see 

» Zealand.) 

Mr. Curtin announced that the Australian and New Zealand 
Governments had agreed to exchange High Commissioners. 


BELGIUM 

Feb. 17.—The Government News Agency stated that over 150 

landestine newspapers were being produced by patriots in Belgium. 

Feb, 20.—It was learned that up to February the Germans had 
leported 500,000 Belgians to Germany. 

Feb. 24.—The Government News Agency stated that the Germans 
had shot 6 Belgians who were helping to distribute copies of the secret 
newspaper La Votx des Belges. 

Feb. 26.—The Foreign Minister stated in a broadcast from London 
that no nations, either great or small, would be able to ensure their 
security and prosperity after the war in isolation, and that the absolute 
sovereignty of States, economic isolation, and political neutrality were 
outworn conceptions. The aim after the war must be to reach under- 
standing between the nations, and perhaps to federate. Belgium would 
continue her economic understanding with Luxemburg, would be 
ready to form new and closer ties with Holland and France, and, 

scious of her great debt to Britain, would try both in Europe and 
in Africa, militarily and economically, to link her interests with those of 
Britain 


BRAZIL 

Feb. 16.—The Air Minister stated that his recent talks with Sir John 
Dill and Gens. Arnold and Somervell had not been limited to the 
question of patrols in the S. Atlantic. ‘“The landing in N. Africa was a 
decisive step for the victory of the United Nations’’, he said, ‘“‘and the 
base at Natal allows of a rapid and formidable conc ‘entration of allied 
aircraft. In the near future we shall play an even bigger role. We shall 
be among the architects of victory” 


BULGARIA 

Feb. 16.—The Berlin wireless announced that a Sofia police official 
had been shot. Turkish reports stated that the Gestapo had taken over 
ontrol of the Ministry of the Interior, closed the frontier with Turkey, 
and « “eee off a quarter of Sofia. 

Feb, 20.—It was learned that many arrests had followed the assas- 
sination of Gen. Lukov, and the official press admitted the existence of 
al invisible enemy centre, methodically working to lower public 
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morale and to provoke discontent’’. 15 people were sentenced to lif 
imprisonment at Varna for spying for Russia. 

Feb. 27.—It was learned that, following the appointment of a new 
Chief of Police, citizens had been asked to help in the arrest of “Com. 
munist terrorists’ and to free the country from “elements that are a 
public danger to the State’’. 2 people were sentenced to death by , 
Military Tribunal in Sofia for spying. 


CANADA 

Feb. 15.—The Finance Minister stated in the House of Commons 
that the total Government expenditure for the year would be about 
$4,500 million, of which about $4,000 million would be for war purposes. 


Feb. 25.—The main Government Estimates for 1943-44, amounting 


to $610,880,000 as compared with $565,563,000 for the current year, 


were tabled in the House of Commons. These Estimates were exclusive 
of all war appropriations, and the increase was mainly due to increased 


interest on the public debt. 
Feb. 26.—The U.S. Under-Secretary of State stated at Toronto that 
theU.S.A. intended at once to undertake discussions with the other United 


Nations ‘‘as to the most practical and effective methods’”’ for studying 


various views and policies in the international economic field, in order 


to find “‘common denominators’. The United Nations were all agreed 


that they wanted full employment for their people at good wages ané 


under good working conditions, and the other physical and institutional 


arrangements which added up to freedom from want. It was essential 
that machinery should be set up for studying how this could be brought 
about in common, or otherwise the United Nations would come 
together to formulate the peace “with as many plans as there ar 
Governments’’. He was persuaded that the people of the U.S.A. and 
Canada were both striving for exactly the same thing, and were seeking 
the attainment of the objectives set forth in the Atlantic Charter. As 
an example of what could be achieved by common action he quoted the 

progress of the 22 independent Democracies of N., Central, ands. 

America, of different races, languages, and origins, towards a peaceful 
and humane relationship between them and towards profitable economi 
co-operation; this could be achieved in all regions of the world 


CHILE 
Feb. 17. i i i (see Argentina.) 
Feb. 23.— The President stated on the anniversary of the Red Amy 
that the Chileans, “whose tradition it is to admire military valour and 
sacrifice,” were deeply moved at the prowess of the Russian soldiers 
who were fighting in the world war, “which must vindicate thos 
democratic principles which are the basis of our national life’ 


CHINA 
Feb. 18.—Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s speech to Congress. (see U.S.4. 
Feb. 19.—Foreign Minister’s visit to India. (see India.) 
Lend-lease aid to China extended. (see U.S.A.) 
Feb, 22.—Visit of military mission to London. (see Great Brita". 
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Feb. 24.—The Foreign Office sented that the Goveniities had 
abrogated unilaterally the Treaty of 1899, which leased Kwangchowwan 
to France. 

Feb. 25.—Foreign Minister’s statement in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

Statement of head of Military Mission in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 27.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek broadcast a call to the Army and 
people of Thailand to “oppose the Japanese forces by positive action 
in CO-Opt ration with the Chinese armies’. He said the territory and 

reedom of Thailand could only be restored through an Allied victory, 

dding “I give my solemn word that China and her allies have no 
territo rial ambitions in Siam and harbour no intentions of under- 
mining her sovereignty or independence”’. 

Feb. 28.—Brig.-Gen. Chennault stated at a U.S. air base that the 
Jap anese air force had “hit its peak and is now on the way down”. 

lhe Japanese had run into two bottlenecks—aircraft production, and 
the training of airmen; their reserve stock of aeroplanes was being used 
up and they were getting short of trained personnel because of their 
heavy losses. 

March 1.—Educational mission to India. (see India.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Feb. 19.—The Press Bureau stated that 132 Czechs had been executed 
by the Germans during 1943. 

Feb. 20.—-An official declaration was broadcast from London naming 
is those “‘who are being made responsible for German crimes’ Hitler 


and his government, all representatives of the German Government 
and the Nazi Party in Czechoslovakia and all officials of the adminis- 
trative, police, judicial, and military apparatus, including the Gestapo 
and the S.S. and §.A. formations, all Germans who had supported the 
culprits of these crimes, and all local traitors. 

It was learned that since November, 1942 more than 1,000 people had 
been arrested in reprisal for Czech broadcasts from London. 

Feb, 24.—Prague wireless announced the execution of Vladimir 
Gregr for “high treason’’ and for favouring ‘‘the enemy’’. 

Feb. 26.—Frank, the Nazi chief of the protectorate, broadcast an 
attack on Dr. Benesh, in which he said the Czechs abroad had only 
one interest, namely to disturb order inside the country, mainly in the 
} armament factories. He threatened that if Germany were defeated it 
would mean the burning and destruction of Czech towns and villages. 

We should defend this kernel of the Reich with all our force as a 
German bastion’’, he said; “‘we should defend it fanatically and to the 
very last. Stalin could only enter Germany as a victor over the body 
of every single German, and over the body of every single Czech”’. 

Hacha issued a proclamation in which he said “Faithful to the heri- 
tage of our forefathers, we have returned after a short, mock indepen- 
dence to the protection of the Reich at the moment when the destiny 

if Europe, betrayed by a false democracy and plundered by the Jews, 
beg in to mature’. He declared that Britain, no longer able to continue 

her dominion over Europe, was handing it over to ‘‘Bolshevik barbarity”’ 

gainst which the German Reich was standing up “like a firm dam”. 
The Czech people knew their duty to the Reich and to themselves, and 
they could not fall into the shame by which posterity would judge 
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people and single individuals who had proved hesitant and cowardly 
in 1943. ‘‘As we have parted for ever from Britain and her allies so y; 
have for ever linked up our fate with Greater Germany’’, he said 
‘The destiny of the Reich has become our own destiny’’. He therefore 
called on the people to use every ounce of their energy for total war 
and to work to save their country from hunger and destruction. 

Prague wireless announced that the German measures for tota| 
mobilization were to be applied in the Czech protectorate. 

March 1.—Swedish reports stated that 2 Czechs had been shot jy 
Prague for “playing a leading part in the Czech resistance movement’ 
and 4 more had been shot for treason and providing arms. 


DENMARK 

Feb, 24.—The wireless announced that a number of parachutists had 
been dropped over the country, who had been in communication with 
Christmas MOdller. It was claimed that some Danes had sheltered 
these parachutists, given them facilities for rigging up radio trans- 
mitters, and supplied them with money and information. Several 
people had also been sentenced for being concerned in the publication 
of De Frie Danske. 


EGYPT 

Feb. 18.—Gen. Sir H. Maitland-Wilson arrived in Cairo. 

Feb. 19.—Gen. Catroux stated in Cairo that the Axis aim in Tunisia 
could only be to delay to the latest possible time the day when the 
Allies would be in a position to launch an attack on Europe, since it was 
out of the question for the Axis to undertake anything but delaying 
operations. He said the enormously long communications for thi 
Allies increased their difficulties in Tunisia, where the mountains made 
the whole country a natural fortress. With regard to Vichy rule in\ 
Africa, he said that all political, economic, social, and financial con- 
ditions had been turned upside down; all had been done to sutfiocate 
the country. The Vichy policy had not only been cruel to Jews but 
also to Moslems; all past French measures favouring the local popule- 
tion had been withdrawn and no native protests were listened to. H 
described the requisitioning system as “‘pitilessly brutal’’, and said th 
existing problem in N. Africa was “‘the convalescence of the countr\ 
Gen. Giraud’s administration was faced with a very difficult situation 
since they had to efface the former regulations and restore a generous 
and liberal policy “which is in the French tradition’’; but econom 
difficulties, thanks to Allied aid, were beginning to be smoothed out 
He indicated that he was to act as permanent liaison officer betwee! 
the Fighting French and Gen. Giraud. 

-The police in Alexandria rounded up 21 Italians who had bee! 
publishing a propagandist newspaper L’Echo d'Italia. is 

Feb. 24.—Gen. Sir H. Maitland-Wilson told the press that the Midd! 
East Command’s main preoccupation now was to keep the 8th Arm 
supplied, providing lines of communications and base units ait 
“seeing to it that our forward troops do not go short’’. In addition 
supply organizations there were now training centres and reinforcemet 
schools in the Middle East. With regard to the Persia-Iraq commat« 
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he said the main problem there had been one of transport, “but I can 
say with confidence’, he said, “that this summer our preparatory work 
will begin to declare a dividend in the form of increased tonnage month 
hy month, by rail and road”’. 


ESTONIA 

Feb. 28.—Swedish reports stated that the Reich Commissar for the 
Eastern Territories had proclaimed general mobilization of the men 
{ Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia to form special legions. Those dis- 


obeving the decree were to be deprived of their right to hold private 
property, a right which had recently been re-established by the Germans. 


FINLAND 

Feb. 16.—-The German wireless announced that the Cabinet under 
|. W. Rangell had resigned. 

* Feb, 23.—Relations with U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 

Feb. 27.—The Agrarian Party made a public declaration calling for 
, new Government, to include all parties, which should have the main 
task of bringing Finland’s defensive war to an end. 

lhe Ambassadors to the Vatican and to Germany arrived in Helsinki, 
according to the German radio. 

March 1.—According to the Italian news agency the Prime Minister 
formally tendered the resignation of the Cabinet to President Ryti 
when he assumed office for the second time. President Ryti declared 
that the country would continue the war, which remained the same war 
as that which started on Nov. 30, 1939. ‘“‘Our people naturally yearn 
for peace like any other belligerent nation after years of war’’, he said. 
‘But we do not yet see any sign of our war ending, and we must con- 
tinue to harness all our forces’’. Claiming that Finland’s fight was purely 
to secure its independence, he said, ““We felt the limitations of our forces, 
and therefore we did not want to interfere in the powerful clash of 
forces of Great Powers that goes beyond what our position demands’’. 


FRANCE 


Feb. 17.—Rome radio reported that Doriot had volunteered for en- 
listment in the French Legion of Volunteers to fight in Russia. It also 
stated that the Vichy Minister of Information had asked Laval’s per- 
mission to resign. 

Gen. de Lavalade, head of the Vichy military mission to Brazil, 

joined the Fighting French in London. 
_ Feb. 19—The Vichy Government closed the frontier with Spain 
lollowing news that a tense situation had arisen at Toulon. Moscow 
radio reported that a state of siege had been proclaimed and that 
hundreds of arrests had been made there and in Marseilles and Paris. 

Gen. Catroux’s statement re N. Africa. (see Egypt.) 

It was officially stated in Paris that between 1,200 and 1,500 
people had been killed in R.A.F. raids on Lorient and 1,250 houses 
gutted. Civilian evacuation was completed on Feb. 16. 

he Italian News Agency stated that the “provisional freedom”’ 
granted to M. Guy la Chambre and Gen. Jacomet, former Air and War 
Ministers, by the Riom State tribunal had been overruled by the Vichy 
Government, and that they were to be kept in prison at Bourassol. 
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Feb. 21.—Laval announced that the Germans had given permission 
from Mar. 1 for all Frenchmen “except Jews and undesirables” to pas; 
freely between the occupied and former unoccupied zones, and told the 
press that this confirmed the “improvement of our relations with 
Germany”. In return, Hitler had demanded another 250,000 workers 
to go to Germany and had promised to send back 50,000 war prisoners 
and to transfer a further 250,000 to factories in Germany. Laval said 
he was convinced that Germany’s resistance to Bolshevism would be 
successful, but if not it would have disastrous consequences also for 
France. : 

Feb, 23.—The Vichy Government deprived Adm. Fénard, head of a 
French naval mission in the U.S.A., of his nationality. 

Feb, 24.—The German wireless announced that 11 persons from Lille 
had been executed for ‘‘partisan activity, sabotage, and possession of 
arms’’. The leader was a member ofa “‘secret Communist organization” 

Abrogation of treaty leasing Kwangchowwan to France. (see China. 

Feb. 25.—Gen. de Gaulle broadcast from London an appeal to th 
youth of France to fight without compromise for the liberation of their 
country from an enemy who was now trying to compensate for tly 
lack of victories by the oppression of the occupied countries. ‘“‘Now or 
never’, he said, “‘is the moment to do everything that can be done to 
harm the enemy whilst we await the possibility of destroying him’. 

Feb. 26.—M. Maroselle, a member of the Senate, escaped to London 
to join Gen. de Gaulle. 

Vichy radio announced that Frenchmen must prove their adher- 
ence to the new order by ‘convinced action for Germany’, and 
said that the demarcation line had been abolished to facilitate a 
common front by all Frenchmen. ‘The latest declaration of the 
Fiihrer means that as France isa continental nation she must take part 
in the struggle against Bolshevism’, it stated. “‘Only energetic efforts 
backed by faith, will be recognized by Germany. Spineless gestures 
are of no use”’. 


GERMANY 

Feb. 15.—The wireless announced that a mysterious disease, 4 
“‘plague of Eastern Europe’’, was sweeping like an epidemic over the 
German armies in Russia; its prevention was stated to be ‘of th 
greatest importance for the conduct of the war in the East”. 

Feb. 16.—The wireless issued a denial of rumours which, tt 
declared, were spread from London and reported in Swedish and Swiss 
papers, that Hitler was giving up command of the armed forces. 

New York reports stated that 80 army officers had been arrested 
by the Gestapo and executed for “‘toying with a plot to remove Hitler . 

Feb. 17.—The Frankfurter Zeitung stated that the overriding question 
at the moment was “‘whether Europe can be saved before Bolshevism 
breaks in or whether it will go down before Bolshevism’’. It stated that 
neither the British nor the Americans “have anything to contribute ( 
the settlement of the fate of Europe—they have left that to Bolshevism 

Feb. 18.—Goebbels, in a speech in Berlin, asked his hearers ten quest 
ions concerning their faith in Hitler and their will to continue total wa! 
till victory. With regard to the Russian front, he said it was not the 
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moment for asking questions about how it happened. It was compre- 
hensible that in view of the big camouflaging and bluffing maneeuvres of 
\oscow the Germans had not correctly estimated the Soviet War 
potential, and only now was it revealed to them in its whole wild great- 
ness. “Lhe fight demands the exertion of all our national energies”’, 
he said. ‘Here is a danger which is threatening the Reich and Europe, 
which eclipses all the dangers of former days to the western world”’. 
“First, if the German armed forces are not in a position to overcome 
this danger, the Reich, and shortly afterwards all Europe, will succumb 
to Bolshevism; secondly, the German armed forces and the German 
nation alone with their allies have the strength to save Europe definitely 
rom this danger; thirdly, the danger is imminent. We must act 
quickly and thoroughly or it might be too late. It is an illusion to be- 
lieve that Bolshevism would halt anywhere at our frontiers’’. 

He said the declarations of London and Washington failed to impress 
yermany as guarantees that Bolshevism would not overrun the entire 
ontinent, and the German people -were not willing to expose them- 
elves to this danger, even tentatively. “‘Behind the Soviet divisions 
tand the Jewish murder squads”, he declared, ‘‘Behind them rises 
the terror, the ghost of famine, and a complete anarchy’’. But he 
promised that in the summer the Russians would again be faced with 
. German offensive, for the German nation was “‘determined to provide 
he Fiihrer with this possibility by exerting all its energies’. 

Feb. 19.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that if the Allies invaded 
Europe they would meet “‘a determined military defence, behind which 
tands the whole people’. During the winter the Germans had 
been unlucky, but it was silly to believe that they wanted to sur- 
ender. ‘‘\We only need two months’ preparations’, he said. “At the 
rnd of that time the enemy will find the German people more ready 
han ever to go on to final victory. Once the eastern front has been 
stablished we shall be able to recover our breath, and then our present 
easures will show their full effect’. He promised that during the 
ummer the Allies would be shown what they had done in rousing the 
erman “‘instincts of self-preservation’’. 

the wireless announced that school teaching was to be reduced to 18 
iours a week, so that the children could take part in “‘useful war work’’. 
Hitler appointed Gen. von Unruh to supervise the new man-power 
five. Reports from Zurich declared that the Germans were bent on 
hiding 3 million fresh recruits to the army by March 15. 

Feb, 21.—Returns compiled by the Labour Front and the insurance 
ompanies showed the total losses of the armed forces up to the end 

1942 in killed, permanently disabled, and prisoners, as about 4,800,000. 
Feb. 22.—Gen. Diethmar stated in a broadcast that the Red Army 
jas the “most perfect means of destruction ever created’. The 
ussians had concealed their military strength in the Finnish campaign, 
nd there was therefore much that was surprising in the Russian 
‘sistance to the German attacks. The Bolshevik State represented a 
emendous factor of power, he said. The enemy’s superiority was in 
lumbers and in weapons, but the Germans still had their moral super- 
rity and would therefore reestablish the equilibrium of strength in 
ite of their heavy losses. The Red Army had surprised the Germans 
py its capacity to lead masses and make them absolutely effective, and 
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it was led by a spirit that denied everything opposed to its dogma 
The Germans would not be surprised by this a second time, | 

Feb. 24.—A proclamation by Hitler was read over the wireless by 
the Secretary of State on the Nazi party “birthday” celebrations 
It stated that Hitler was forced to remain on the eastern front “‘becauy 
it is there that the fate of Germany and Europe will be decided”’, ang 
therefore could not deliver the message himself. However large the 
coalition of Germany’s enemies might be, it was stated, as a power 
factor it was smaller than ‘‘the strength of the alliance of the people 
who are facing the Bolshevist-plutocrat destruction”. The Nazi party 
had always been imbued with an inflexible determination not to capitu- 
late in any circumstances, and Hitler said he was convinced that Ger. 
many would break and smash the might of ‘‘the Jewish world coalition’ 
He believed that destiny had chosen him to lead the German people in 
this task, and this power had crowned his efforts for Germany with 
such victories as history had never before witnessed, together with 
sorrows which perhaps would have broken weaker characters. In the 
future the Nazi Party would have to fulfil its second great historic task 
“continually to rouse the nation to the greatness of its danger, to streng- 
then the sacred faith, to instil strength in weak characters, and ruth- 
lessly to destroy saboteurs. The party has to enlighten in places where 
enlightenment is being rejected. It has to break terror with tenfold 
terror. It has to extinguish traitors, whoever they be and whatever 
their disguise, who follow aims hostile to the people’. He declared that 
the Nazi world of ideas would become the common property of al 
peoples, even of the enemy, through this war, and “realization of the 
criminal and accursed activity of Jewry’ would thus be spread through- 
out the world. The German people would mobilize and use their forces 
to an extent unprecedented in history, and they would not hesitate to 
call upon the countries ‘which are responsible for the outbreak of this 
war’ to do their bit in the fatal struggle. ‘We shall not scruple about 
foreign lives at a time when such hard sacrifices are enacted from out 
own life’’, he said. 

Feb. 26.—From the Swedish press it was learnt that a pastoral letter 
by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin had been circulated throug) 
out Germany on New Year’s Eve, in which he stated ‘‘Every deviatio 
from right and justice will, sooner or later, be destroyed by Divine 
principles. It is such a principle that the life of an innocent individual 
whether an unborn child or a person weakened with age, is sacred, and 
that the innocent shall not be punished with the guilty or in place of 
the guilty. Neither the individual nor the community can create ala 
against this eternal principle’. Attacking the idea of the totalitana 
State, he said “Against this false philosophy of force we must mom 
strongly than ever emphasize the right of the individual family and th 
people. The Church has always opposed unlimited individualism. Wt 
the same energy it must now protect the individual against the e 
aggerated demands of the State or the nation, because the individu 
cannot, and must not, be entirely sacrificed to the State, people, 
race’’. 

Goebbels in an article in Das Reich on the danger to the Axis? 
‘Eastern Bolshevism’, said “It is satisfactory to be able to state tha 
as the danger comes nearer, understanding of it is growing in cert! 
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European quarters, and something like a consciousness of European 
solidarity is beginning to show itself’. 

Feb. 27.-Issue by Inter-Allied Information Committee of figures 
of persons killed and imprisoned in Europe by the Germans. (s¢e 
Great Britain.) 

Feb. 28.—G6ring issued an order of the day to the Air Force in which 
he said that it had paved the way to tremendous victories and had only 
been hardened and strengthened in very heavy winter battles. “When 
the time is ripe we shall strike again with new strength, and annihilate 
the enemy wherever we meet him’’, he promised. 

General mobilization ordere1 in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
see Estonia.) 

Madrid reports stated that Sauckel had been sent to Paris by Hitler 
to expedite arrangements for sending 250,000 French workers to Ger- 
many “not later than March 31”’. 

Reports from Zurich stated that another 60,000 people were to be 
evacuated from Cologne. 

March 1.—Gen. Diethmar stated in a broadcast that it was difficult 
to discover why large masses of the German people reacted to retreat 
with mental depression, though for German veterans of the first world 
war retreat was linked up with the shadow of the imminent collapse of 
the home front. Such conceptions hampered the decisions of the 
generals, for the German army had so far proved itself a master in any 
task, even of retreat. ‘“The leaders rely on the people to bear good or 
bad fortunes with the same unity’’, he said. For weeks German forces 
had been engaged in heavy battles on the southern front in Russia, 
which could not be called happy, but it was no good smoothing over 
these things, and the German people must not underrate their failures, 
any more than they had underrated their successes. 

Berlin wireless announced that Ribbentrop had visited Rome to 
confer with Mussolini from Feb. 24-28. (see Italy.) It was stated that the 
talks had been carried on ‘‘in an atmosphere of cordiality”’, and that 
there had been “full agreement” on ‘“‘the conceptions which always 
existed between Germany and Italy and will give a guarantee for vic- 
tory in the common struggle and in full solidarity with Japan and the 
other allied nations’. Ribbentrop was stated to have “repeatedly 
emphasized the determination of their countries to continue the war 
with all necessary means until the complete destruction of the enemy 
armed forces and the elimination of the danger of a Bolshevised Europe’. 
The statement continued: “They once more emphatically asserted the 
resolute will of Germany and Italy to set up a new order in Europe 
after achieving final victory. This order will offer all European peoples 
an assured existence in an atmosphere of justice and co-operation, free 
from all Jewish and plutocratic influences. The European people will 
be guaranteed the possibility of productive work and social justice 
within the secure frontiers of the great European area”’. 

The News Agency’s diplomatic correspondent, commenting on 
Ribbentrop’s visit, said, ‘‘Although contact between the two countries 
las already become the rule in this war, an importance that should not 
be underestimated is attached to the discussions in Rome. Europe has 
Clearly taken action stations. The Italo-German statement represents 
the Magna Carta of the great European area’’. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Feb. 16.—The Lord President of the Council announced in the Hous 
of Commons that the Government accepted in principle several of the 
proposals of the Beveridge Report, but rejected others, including the 
recommendation on the transfer of industrial insurance to the State. 

Feb. 17.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer quoted in the House of 
Commons, during the debate on the Beveridge Report, Sir William 
Beveridge’s recent warning against the “popular idea’’ that after the 
war the country would be able to afford almost anything. He claimed 
that it was the Government’s duty to weigh all the financial implica. 
tions of the plan so that hopes incapable of fulfilment should not be 
held out, and he stated that, apart from the Beveridge plan, the post 
war period would bring urgent claims for housing, education, civil 
aviation, and agriculture, and he was concerned about the burden of 
taxation, although he was sure of the country’s capacity to recover 
“within a reasonable period’. He put as the two first charges to be 
made on the country after the war, its contribution to international 
security, and its assurance of full active employment. 

Feb. 18.—The Home Secretary made the final Government reply in 
the debate on the Beveridge Report, and stated that of the 23 proposals 
in the report the Government had rejected one, left six for further 
consideration, and accepted the remainder and the fundamental 
principles of the document. A Labour Party amendment expressing 
dissatisfaction with the Government’s statement on the plan and 
urging its early implementation was defeated by 335 votes to 119. 

Feb. 21.—The 25th anniversary of the Red Army was celebrated 
throughout the country and it was announced that the King had ordered 
the presentation of a Sword of Honour to Stalingrad. He sent a tele- 
gram to M. Kalinin paying tribute to the heroism arid magnificent 
leadership of the Red Army, and said that it was the unyielding 
resistance of Stalingrad that had turned the tide and heralded the 
great Russian successes. 

Mr. Eden stated at a celebration in London that the German army 
had never sustained such an unmitigated disaster as the Red Amy 
had inflicted on it at Stalingrad. He read a message from M. Stalin 
thanking the people of Britain for their tribute to the Red Amy. 
Speaking of German propaganda prophesying a breach between the 
Anglo-Saxons and Russia he said that the Anglo-Soviet Treaty 0! 
Alliance of May, 1942 had laid down the principles whereby Britain 
and Russia had agreed not only to work together for the utter destruc- 
tion of the Axis in war but also to continue their collaboration in peace. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty stated at the celebrations at Bristol 
that from Sept., 1942 to the end of Jan., 1943 British submarines, 
surface vessels, aircraft and, recently, American aircraft, had sunk or 
damaged 248 Axis ships in the Mediterranean. From Oct., 1%! t 
the end of 1942 Britain had dispatched to Russia 2,974 tanks and 
2,480 aircraft, while aircraft sent outside the agreement brought the 
figure to over 3,000; the U.S.A. had sent during the same time 3,20" 
tanks and almost 2,600 aircraft, and, between them, 85,000 trucks 
had been sent. ; 

The Lord President of the Council stated at the celebrations + 
Cambridge that Britain’s tribute to the Russian people lay in the help 
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che could give them. By the middle of Nov., 1942 she had sent equip- 
ment to Russia for 20 armoured divisions on the German scale. In 
the vear Oct., 1941 to Sept., 1942 Britain and the U.S.A. dispatched 
to Russia, by the northern route alone, 3,052 aircraft, 4,084 tanks, 
30,031 vehicles, 42,000 tons of aviation spirit, 66,000 tons of fuel oil, 
and 831,000 deadweight tons of machine tools, metals, ammunition, 
and small arms. Referring to the different systems of government and 
orders of society in Russia and Britain, he said he had never greatly 
feared the impact of other political creeds, whether Fascist or Com- 
munist, upon British traditions, but the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 
Collaboration and Mutual Assistance solemnly pledged the two nations 
to non-interference in each other’s internal affairs. 

Feb. 23.—The Chinese military mission to Washington, headed by 
Gen. Hsiung Shih-hui, arrived in London on their way to Chungking. 

The offer from the Colonial Secretary of a new political Constitution 
for Jamaica was published as a White Paper (Cmd. 6427). It suggested 
that the Constitution, if accepted, should be tested for a full electoral 
period of 5 years, and proposed a House of Assembly elected on the 
basis of universal adult suffrage, a Legislative Council nominated from 
officials and others, an Executive Committee presided over by the 
Governor, and a trial of the Committee system. 

A White Paper (Colonial 184) was also published detailing schemes, 

involving a total expenditure of nearly £6 million, for the solution of 
many social and economic problems in the W. Indies; the report 
was based on the recommendations of the West India Royal Com- 
mission. A command paper on the operation of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, 1940 was also published (Cmd. 6422) 
showing that between July, 1940 and Oct., 1942 development, welfare, 
and research schemes involving an expenditure of {2,090,000 were 
approved. 
Feb. 24.—Mr. Churchilk sent a reply to the telegram of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and others requesting the immediate unconditional 
release of Mr. Gandhi, stating that the British Government endorsed 
the determination of the Government of India not to be deflected from 
their duty towards the Indian peoples and the United Nations by Mr. 
Gandhi's attempt to secure his release by fasting. The first duty of the 
Government of India was to defend India from invasion and enable 
her to play her part in the general war effort. There could be no 
justification for discriminating between Mr. Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders, and the responsibility therefore rested entirely with Mr. 
Gandhi himself. 

The Minister of Home Security, dealing with post-war prob- 
lems, stated in London that, with regard to political problems, 
either by slow development or quick military action a “sword of 
power” must be forged, backed by consent, to maintain world peace. 
This meant the establishment in due time of a “genuinely representa- 
tive world political association’”’ to provide the means by which the 
peoples of the world would solve world problems. Such a world 
association must possess a force sufficient to achieve its agreed purposes, 
and this meant “a civil agency of inspection, supervision, and control, 
with a military force in the background”. There need be no indefinite 
maintenance of heavy arms burdens after the clean-up period, provided 
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that aggressive nations were not permitted even the beginnings oj 
dangerous rearmament. With regard to economic and social problems 
he said the overriding need was for an expanding volume of production 
and trade-production within each nation, and trade between them, an¢ 
in this sphere there were three great focal problems to be solved firy 
i.e. currency, commodities, and commerce. 

He said that Britain had three parts to play in this internationa| 
association of nations. First, she was the oldest and politically the 
most experienced of the Great Powers, who would inevitably play the 
leading part in solving these problems; second, she was bound by 
geographical ties to Europe and was also a member of a world-wide 
Commonwealth, and linked by common language and institutions to 
the U.S.A.; and third, her interests were world-wide and _ therefore 
identical with the interests of international understanding, 

Feb. 25.—The Secretary for War, moving the Army Estimates in the 
House of Commons, stated that 1942 had seen disaster turn into the 
beginnings of victory and had produced the 8th Army, “‘the finest 
instrument of war which has so far been fashioned in the history of the 
British Empire’’; moreover, it had renewed the union of British, Ameri- 
can, and French troops on the battlefield as in 1918. 

He spoke of the great preparations which had been necessary for thy 
N. African expedition. 185,000 men, 20,000 vehicles, and 220,000 tons 
of stores had had to be moved in three weeks to ports, and this had 
meant running 440 special troop trains, 680 special freight trains, and 
15,000 railway wagons by ordinary goods services. This movement ané 
the subsequent embarkation had also to be accomplished secretly in 
order to ensure surprise. Moreover the operation had been a joint 
Anglo-American one, and had needed careful integration of suppl 
systems ‘to avoid any overlap or confusion. Another major adminis- 
trative achievement of the Army during the year had been the building 
up of the forces in Iraq and Persia and the development of communi- 
cations between the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea in order to get 
more supplies through to Russia. In Britain there had been the problem 
of the accommodation of U.S. troops in Britain. The maintenance of 
British and American forces all over the world made continuous 
demands on shipping, and during the year a million tons of stores had 
been sent round the Cape to various destinations, together with 500,(") 
men and 50,000 tanks, guns, and vehicles. 

The change from a primarily defensive réle to one of active preparé- 
tions for attack had meant a very considerable reorganization of the 
forces in Britain, and this had been carried out against a background 0! 
man-power shortage. There had been innovations in training, most 
notable being realistic battle training on a large scale with the use 0! 
live ammunition, and changes in-the training of officers. The improved 
training and equipment of the Home Guard had made it possible 
to rely upon it for the local defence of Britain more than ever belore. 
Many Home Guard A.A. batteries were replacing Regular units, a 
the link between the Home Guard and civil defence had become close! 
There were at present 10 times the number of A.T.S. there had been ™ 


1939, and whereas then there had been 5 employments for women there 


were now 60, the most notable being in the A.A. command. sail 
Sir James Grigg concluded his speech, in which he said he had ‘trie’ 
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to blow the trumpet of the Army for once in a way’”’, by stating that, 
though the Army had done much in 1942 despite the initial disasters, 
there was still much to be done. He pointed out that Napoleon had 
survived for some years after Moscow, and Britain could not now afford 
to relax and sit back watching the exploits of her Allies, since every 
ounce of her strength would be required before the ultimate victory. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty stated in the Commons that the 
\inister in Stockholm had been instructed to take up strongly with the 
Swedish Government the reported building of trawlers in Sweden to 
German order. 

The head of the Chinese Military Mission told the press that he 
considered it essential that the United Nations should formulate a 
common plan against Japan. Japan’s resources of man-power and 
fnance were increasing, the morale of her people had not been shaken, 
and her propaganda was having some effect in the conquered areas. 
He pointed out that she had many small islands to use as air bases, 
whereas the Allies must presumably use aircraft-carriers. China had 
very few aircraft indeed, but when ’planes were received she had the 
pilots to man them. He described the outlook in India as “deplorable 
to us’, but hoped the British Government would find a solution. 

Feb. 27.—The Inter-Allied Information Committee in London issued 
figures showing the numbers killed, deported, and imprisoned in Axis- 
occupied Europe. Up to the end of 1942 about 2} million Poles, includ- 
ing 1 million Jews, had been executed or had died in concentration 
camps; Yugoslavs executed during the same period totalled 744,000, 
while 145,000 men, 150,000 women, and 255,000 children had been 
driven from their homes; in Belgium 152 people were executed; in 
Czechoslovakia, excluding the razing of the villages of Lidice and 
Lezaky, 2,463 Czechs were executed in Prague and Brno from Sept. 28, 
1941 to the end of 1942; in France the Germans executed 24,000 people 
up to Aug. 3, 1942, while in unoccupied France and N. Africa 141,000 
people were interned in prisons and camps in November, 1942; 15,000 
Greeks were massacred in Thrace and E. Macedonia up to the end of 
1942, while 3,000 were executed in Crete and 2,000 on the rest of the 
mainland; 29 Luxemburgers were executed; 140 were executed in 
Norway; and in the Netherlands 200 people were known to have been 
executed and 8,000 sent to concentration camps. 


GREECE 


Feb. 21.—It was learned that 4 International Red Cross ships with 
about 20,000 tons of grain and medical supplies had recently arrived 
at the Piraeus. 

_Feb. 27.—The German radio stated that civil mobilization of all 
Greeks between 16 and’ 45 had been ordered by the German C.-in-C. in 
Southern Greece. 

March 1.—S. African Minister appointed. (see S. Africa.) 


HUNGARY 


Feb, 16.—Reports from Italian sources stated that the Germau 
Minister in Budapest had protested to the Prime Minister against the 
Government’s refusal to allow 30,000 Hungarian lumber men, employed 
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in German forests, to return to Germany, but that the Prime Minjste 
had replied that Hungary now needed these workers herself. It y; 
also reported that a factory at Gyoer had declined an order for thd 
manufacture of Messerschmitts because the workmen refused to makd 
them. 

Feb. 27.—Hitler was reported to have asked the Government fo, ; 
further 20 divisions for the Eastern front. Clodius arrived in Budapest, 


INDIA 

Feb. 15.—The Home Member stated, during a debate in the Legisl, 
tive Assembly on the release of Mr. Gandhi, that the Congress move, 
ment had been decisively defeated in the autumn of 1942, and that 
Gandhi was now out to rehabilitate Congress and to repudiate Con- 
gress responsibility for the consequences of Congress action. By this 
fast he was trying to coerce the Government into giving him uncon- 
ditional release; and the Home Member pointed out that if Gandhi, 
in detention, could write putting the blame on the Government for the 
autumn disturbances he did not need freedom to dissociate himself 
from the civil disobedience resolutions. The Government hoped tha 
he would abandon his fast if he found the ordeal beyond his strength, 

Feb. 17.—Three Hindu members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
for Indians Overseas, for Supply, and for Commerce and Food resigned, 
owing to differences concerning the attitude to be adopted to Mr. 
Gandhi's fast. 

Feb. 19.—The Viceroy received the Chinese Foreign Minister. 

Feb. 20.—A conference of Hindu leaders in Delhi sent a resolution t 
the Viceroy urging the immediate release of Mr. Gandhi, as it viewed 
“‘with the gravest concern the serious situation that will arise if the 
Government fail to take timely action to prevent a catastrophe’. 
The Viceroy replied that the Government could not alter its decision 
of Feb. 10, since the responsibility for his fast rested solely with Mr. 
Gandhi. 

Feb. 21.—A Congressman who had escaped from Japanese-occupie 
territory stated that Japanese professions of friendliness to India were 
insincere and false, and that if India’s condition under the British was 
unsatisfactory it would be a hundred times worse under the Japanese. 
“The victory of the United Nations alone can make India truly free 
and enable her to play a glorious part in the future reconstruction ol 
the world’, he said. He added, “Japan is unpopular with the east 
Asiatic races to-day as she never was before the Pacific war’. 

Feb, 22._The Government published a*booklet showing evidence 0! 
the responsibility of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress High Comma 
for the disturbances during the previous 6 months. see 

Feb. 27.—Tte Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Councl 
presented the Budget for 1943-44 to the Legislative Assembly. He 
estimated revenue, on the existing level of taxation, at Rs. 199 crores 
30 lakhs (say £150 million), and expenditure at Rs. 259 crores 59 lakhs 
The deficit was to be covered one-third by new taxation and the res 
by borrowing. Dealing with the revised Estimates for 1942-43, he said 
the deficit would probably amount to Rs. 94 crores 66 lakhs, since the 
bill for defence was of “unus’al magnitude”. He estimated the 
defence bill at Rs. 189 crores 75 lakhs on ‘revenue account and Rs. #9 
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-rores 14 lakhs on capital account, the latter including expenditure on 
yerodromes, capital outlay on industrial expansion, new naval con- 
struction, and capital outlay on the telecommunications scheme. 
India’s additional troops were receiving “‘a full share of the greatly 
increased production of the United Nations” for their equipment and 
would, he said, have reached during 1943-44 a stage at which they could 
be regarded as “reasonably adequate to meet all demands likely to be 
made on them for the defence of India’. With regard to the Indian 
Navy ‘a very substantial number of war vessels have been completed 
since the outbreak of war and are now in commission’’, and the strength 
in officers and ratings had increased by 50 per cent during the previous 
year. Most impressive of all had been the development of the air forces, 
the steady stream of reinforcing R.A.F. squadrons, the expansion of the 
Indian air force, and the vast programme of aerodrome construction 
which had absorbed “‘a large proportion of the country’s resources in 
labour and materials during the year’’. 

This expansion of the armed forces raised important financial 
juestions between the British and Indian Governments. Under the exist- 
ing financial settlement of November, 1939 India paid for all land forces 
raised, trained, and equipped from Indian resources as long as they 
stayed in India, recovering from the British Government when they 
left for oversea. Britain paid for all imported equipment, except 
vehicles from elsewhere than the U.K. The British Government had 
proposed that the 1939 settlement should be abandoned, but these 
proposals were not now being pursued. India’s liability with regard to 
the cost of Air Force expansion would be limited to the capital outlay 
incurred in India on the provision of airfields and other facilities and the 
recurring costs of squadrons and connected services while they were 
employed in India. As for the supply department, financed by the 
British Government, it was proposed that India should provide one-half 
of the capital, and should then own all the assets created. With regard 
to reciprocal aid to the U.S. forces in India the possibility of a direct 
mutal aid agreement between India and the U.S.A. was being considered. 

Defence expenditure for 1943-44 was estimated at Rs. 182 crores 81 
lakhs, and Rs. 16 crores 85 lakhs under the heads of revenue and capital 
respectively, the first decrease in the Defence Estimates since the war 
began. With regard to civil expenditure, the Food Department was 
authorized to purchase food grains estimated to cost Rs. 75 crores, 
and a round sum of Rs. 50 lakhs had been taken to promote food pro- 

Total borrowings between July, 1942 and January, 1943 
averaged Rs. 19 crores a month. It was also announced that about 
£900 million had been repatriated since the beginning of the war. India 
iad completed the transition from a debtor to a creditor country, and 
‘xtinguished in about 3 years the accumulations of decades of public 
indebtedness to the U.K. 

March 1.—A Chinese mission arrived at the invitation of the Viceroy 
'o study educational and cultural institutions. 


IRAN 


Feb. |8.—The new Prime Minister announced the 4-point programme 
. ls new Ministry; firm collaboration with Britain, Russia, and the 
».A.; measures to assure food supplies both immediately and on a 
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long-term basis; reduction of the cost of living and the stabilization 
of prices; and progress in agriculture, public health, and education 
together with improvements in the condition of workers, agriculturists 
and Government officials. He said he was confident that he woul 
have the full support of Parliament, the people, and the Allies in his 
measures to deal with a difficult economic situation. The new Cabine: 
included several members of the previous Ministry, with the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, War, and Finance unchanged. 

Feb, 22.—Parliament passed a vote of confidence in the Prime 
Minister by a majority of 89 out of 99 votes. In his speech to Parlia- 
ment Mr. Soheily said ‘‘I shall spare no effort to increase the spirit of 
sincerity and mutual understanding which governs our relations with 
the Allies. Loyal observance of the treaty is unquestionably in tly 
best interests of Persia’. 


ITALY 

Feb. 16.—Gayda stated in the Giornale d'Italia that the Axis had 
“no other choice but to resist as long as materially possible’. Axis 
capitulation would mean heavy territorial losses and impoverishment 
of their people, and therefore the only way out was to continue resis- 
tance even if it appeared completely hopeless, ‘especially resistance 
on the Axis borders which in no case should be crossed’. He (mis)- 
quoted a statement by a former British Ambassador to Tokyo saying 
that the Allies did not expect Japan to collapse, and therefore expected 
a negotiated peace with her, and said the Axis was determined t 
resist until a similar statement applied to them. He pointed out that a 
continuance of the war would mean for Britain increased debts to the 
U.S.A. and for the U.S.A. an increased national debt, post-war econo- 
mic impoverishment, and increased unemployment. “Italy must 
resist until the moment when England realizes that her debt to America 
is growing ever larger, that her world markets are being destroyed 
and the risk of Communism becomes overwhelming if peace is not 
made rapidly. We could then consider a compromise peace wit! 
Britain and America, but never with Russia’. ‘The real danger t 
both belligerents is Soviet Russia’, he said; the Axis would therefor 
continue to resist until the Allies realized this fact. 

Feb. 18.—The German news agency announced that a statement 
had been handed to the press in Rome declaring that Gayda’s article 0! 
Feb. 16 was ‘“‘by no means inspired or authorized, and does not in at\ 
way represent the view of the Government or official circles’’, and that 
all the conclusions which had been drawn from it by the neutral pres 
were purely arbitrary. Rome radio said that this statement W% 
considered necessary in order to prevent too much importance beits 
attached to the personal views of a journalist, and to prevent the i's 
impression that there existed in Italy tendencies ‘contrary to the im 
resolve to continue the fight that inspires the Axis and [ripartit 
Powers’. 

Feb. 21.—Rome radio’s military commentator, replying to “embar- 
rassing questions on how the war is going’, said that the enemy 
made progress in the use of weapons and also in the technical quality 
and quantity of their armaments. The essential fact of the Russia! 
successes was the number of men they had used; “‘it is truly an av 
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anche’, he said, and it was helped by the extremely active partisans 
and the systematic use of parachutists. ‘“Where and when the German 
withdrawal will end it is not possible to say’, he added, ‘‘but it must 
not be forgotten that we are fighting many hundreds of miles inside 
Soviet territory’. 

~ March 1—Rome wireless announced that Ribbentrop had been in 
Rome from Feb. 24 to 28, and delivered a letter from Hitler to Musso- 
jini. Discussions had taken place, attended at various stages by the 
German Ambassador in Rome, the Italian Ambassador in Berlin, the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the Chief of Staff, and the deputy- 
hief of the German General Staff. 


JAMAICA 
Feb. 23.—British White Paper on offer of new Constitution. (see 
Great Britain.) 


JAPAN 

Feb. 18.—An Army spokesman broadcast a statement declaring that 
the new Japanese offensive in Central China was the start of an all-out 
effort to crush Chungking. “‘At the same time’, he said, ‘we propose to 
consolidate the whole of China under the National Government in 
Nanking in accordance with the basic principle of Sino-Japanese co- 
operation to win the war’’. Before Pearl Harbour Tokyo's policy 
towards China had been ‘‘designed to avoid trouble with Britain and 
the U.S.A. as much as possible’’, he said, but “‘now it is necessary for 
us to mobilize all the available resources of East Asia for the war's 
successful prosecution. Accordingly, with China’s participation in the 
current war as the turning-point, all conceivable measures will now be 
taken to crush Chungking”’. 

Feb. 21.—Indian Congressman’s warning of Japan’s “‘evil designs 
on India.” (see India.} 

Feb. 22.—Tokyo radio reported the landing of Japanese Army and 
Navy forces in the French leased territory in Kwangchowwan Bay, 
and said it was done “with the full understanding’’ of the Vichy 
Government. 

Feb. 28.—Statement on declining strength of Japanese air power. 
see China.) 


LATVIA 
Feb. 28.—German order of mobilization. (see Estonia.) 


LITHUANIA 
Feb, 28.—German order of mobilization. (see Estonia.) 


NETHERLANDS 

eb. 24—It was learned that a new decree had been issued imposing 
‘he “total concentration of all available forces’, and empowering 
eyss-Inquart to inflict death or other penalties for sabotage, violence, 
Possessing arms, illegal political activities or listening to foreign 
‘raadcasts. ‘‘The present situation does not allow any appeal to former 
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conditions of relations’’, he stated. ‘“‘My orders must be obeyed strict] 
Any refusal cannot be considered as anything else but sabotage”, 
Feb. 27.—It was learned that Seyss-Inquart had recently issued , 
decree extending to Holland Hitler’s “full mobilization of man power’ 
and imposing the death penalty for disobedience. Many young people 
were reported to have been arrested as “politically unreliable”, 


\. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Feb. 24.—The Minister of Defence left to visit New Zealand troops 
in the Middle East. ‘ 

Feb. 28.—The Government appointed the permanent head of the 
Prime Minister’s Department and Secretary for External Affairs to ly 
the first High Commissioner to Australia. 


NORWAY 


Feb. 17.—King Haakon stated in London that during the fighting in 
Norway up to the time of the Allied withdrawal the Germans lost more 
than 50,000 men, and 6 warships and a number of transports. Of 
Norway’s 107 whale-catchers, 67 had been taken over by Britain as 
coastal patrol boats, etc. A Norwegian air force had been created in 
Canada, and the Norwegian merchant fleet, of more than 1,(00 ships, 
was spread all over the world. 

Feb, 20.—It was learned that about 500 leaders of the opposition had 
been arrested during the previous week. 

Feb, 22.—Quisling proclaimed a new law for the mobilization of 
all men aged 18 to 55 and all women of 21 to 40 for the German wai 
effort ‘‘to save Norway from Bolshevism’’. The persons conscribed 
would work in Norway, but would have no choice of work. “If Germanj 
should experience setbacks on the Northern front like those suffered 
on the southern front’’, he said, “it would mean that Russian armies 
would occupy Finland, the north of Sweden, and the north of Norway 
right down to Trondheim’’. 

Terboven announced that those unwilling to do their duty would be 
forced to work, and shirking would be regarded as an act of Com- 
munism. The new law, initiated by the National Norwegian Govern 
ment, was backed by “‘the entire authority of the German Reich’. 

Feb. 24.—Swedish press comment on the mobilization of Norwegian 
man-power. (see Sweden.) 

March 1.—Swedish reports stated that 17 Norwegians had been 
executed in Oslo, charged with sabotage and spreading Bolshevist 
propaganda. 


PALESTINE 
Feb. 19.—1,228 Jewish refugees from Poland, including 859 children 
arrived in Palestine. 


POLAND 
Feb. 20.—It was learned that about 50,000 Dutch farmers had beet 
settled by the Germans in the “safety belt” along the River bug. 
Feb. 23.—Gen. Sikorski sent a message to M. Stalin congratulating 
Red Army on its great victories. M. Stalin’s reply. (see U.S.5.“ 
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Feb, 25.—The Government in London, after discussing relations with 
Russia adopted a resolution denying that Poland had either before or 
during the war ever agreed to any co-operation with Germany against 
Russia, and stating that Poland had never ceased to be ready to 
co-operate with the Soviet Union in the prosecution of the war and in 
maintaining friendly, neighbourly relations after victory. It repudiated 
the “malicious propaganda’ accusing Poland of indirect or direct 
inimical tendencies towards Russia, and rejected as absurd all reports 
that Poland intended to base her eastern boundaries on the Dnieper 
and the Black Sea or to extend her frontier further east. From the 
conclusion of the Polish-Soviet Treaty of July 30, 1941, Poland had 
maintained the attitude that, with regard to the Polish-Russian 
frontier, the status quo previous to Sept. 1, 1939 was in force, and the 
Government considered the undermining of this attitude, which was in 
conformity with the Atlantic Charter, as detrimental to the unity of the 
allied nations, which was an indispensable factor for victory and 
permanent peace. 

Feb. 26.—The National Council unanimously adopted a resolution 
that the difficulties hindering mutual trust in the collaboration between 
the United Nations must be removed and that the integrity of Poland 
within its frontiers of Sept. 1, 1939 and its sovereignty were inviolable 
and indivisible, and could be altered in no way by unilateral acts or 
illegal activities. 


PORTUGAL 

Feb. 17.—A decree was issued empowering the Government “‘in the 
event of war being declared or being imminent, or in case of serious 
emergency’ to mobilize under military control certain industries, 
enterprises, and services essential to national defence and the main- 
tenance of normal living conditions. All employees in these concerns 
would, iu case of emergency, come under military jurisdiction, and the 
Government would then be empowered to remove foreign workers 
from them. The Minister of War was also empowered to impose 
postal, telegraphic, and telephonic censorship, and the military 
authorities authorized to suspend any of these communications. 


RUMANIA 

feb. 25.—Turkish reports stated that a large number of German 
‘oops, mainly youths under 20, were being garrisoned in the main 
towns of Rumania. 


S. AFRICA 


Feb. 24.—The Minister of Finance introduced in the House of As- 
sembly the new Budget, in which defence expenditure for the coming 
year was estimated “‘with necessary conservatism” at {96 million, of 
which £48 million was to be raised from revenue and the rest from loans. 
Income tax and supertax and other taxes and duties were to be in- 
teased. He stated that on the current year’s accounts there remained 
acredit balance of nearly £5 million, but this had been nearly all 
wallowed up in additional defence expenditure. 

March 1.—The High Commissioner in London was appointed also as 
Minister to the Greek Government in London. 
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SPAIN 

Feb. 25.—The 1943 Class was called to the colours, thus increasing 
the Army by about 150,000 men. > 

Feb. 26.—The U.S. Ambassador, speaking at the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Barcelona, said that a splendid opportunity woul 
present itself to both Spain and Portugal, as neutrals, to play a signi. 
ficant role in the post-war world, when the economic as well as the 
political freedom of the nations would be re-established. He referred 
to the help the U.S.A. had given in rebuilding Spain’s economy, and 
said that, though she had been prevented by the war from supplying 
all she would have liked, the supply of petrol and other petroleum 
products to Spain had equalled the full capacity of the Spanish tanker 
fleet. The quantity of petroleum products available in Spain for non- 
military uses was larger than in any European country. The U.S.A. had 
also supplied her at the end of 1942 with some 25,000 tons of sulphate 
ammonia, and also with 10,000 tons of cotton and other products, and 
it was hoped very soon to make a big increase in supplies of cotton. 
Whereas in December 1941 and January 1942, not a single ship was 
cleared from Spain to the U.S.A., 8 freighters left Spain for the U.S.A. 
during December 1942, together with 6 tankers to the Caribbean. 
‘“‘As long as the war lasts and is kept away from Spanish lands”, he 
said, “the U.S.A. stands ready to continue and extend any help she can 
to Spain’’, and he said that in continuing to do business with Spain 
the U.S. Government were giving concrete evidence of their desire to 
make available on a reciprocal basis American products. The US. 


policy of good neighbourliness in the international field could not be 
effective, however, unless it was reciprocal, but he promised that freer 
access to raw materials and markets would be available to Spain “on 
the day after hostilities cease’. 


SWEDEN 

Feb. 24.—The Dagens Nyheter stated that Quisling’s new decree om 
man-power mobilization meant “radical changes in Norwegian social 
life’, and continued, ‘“‘Judging from the opposition already shown by 
Norwegian men and women, the Germans’ task will not be easier when 
greater numbers of workers are mobilized”. Referring to Quisling’s 
statement that Norwegian workers would remain in Norway, it sai 
“If Germany needs workers from Norway Quisling must yield. The 
only thing which must be absolutely clear from the beginning is that 
Swedish railways cannot be used for obligatory transportation’. 

Feb. 27.—A Foreign Office spokesman stated that Great Britain had 
protested about the building in Sweden of small boats for Germaty, 
since they could be used as minesweepers. ° 

March 1.—Orders were broadcast to troops on leave to return ' 
their units. The German news agency stated that a declaration W 
read at the same time saying that this was not due to the foreign situ 
tion becoming acute, but was concerned with manceuvres. 


SWITZERLAND 
Feb. 18.—It was announced that 380 young Alsatians had 'recentlt 
crossed into Switzerland to escape conscription, and were interned. 
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TANGIER 
Feb, 22.—The German radio announced that the telegraph office, 
hitherto under French administration, had been taken over by Spain. 


THAILAND 
Feb. 27.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s broadcast appeal. (see China.) 


TURKEY : 

Feb. 20.—The Prime Minister, in a speech on the anniversary of the 
foundation of the People’s Houses,. called on the nation to follow, 
under the leadership of Gen. Inénii, the road opened to them by Ataturk. 
‘As to foreign policy he reaffirmed Turkey’s determination to maintain 
her neutrality and her wish to continue close and amicable relations 
with Germany, the U.S.A., and Russia, based on existing treaties. 
He thanked the U.S.A. for deliveries of Lease-lend goods, and empha- 
sized particularly the mutual friendship and trust between Britain 
and Turkey, which he described as “‘indestructible.”’ 

Feb. 24.—President Inénii stated, in an address to the people before 
the general election, that it was not entirely a matter of Turkey’s own 
volition whether she continued to remain outside the war or not, and 
therefore she must spare no sacrifice to increase her preparations more 
than ever. ‘We shall do everything possible not to get involved and 
contaminated by the world upheaval which afflicts us and from which 
we suffer”, he said, but it was-Turkey’s duty to be vigilant and pre- 
pared. Four years previously no one would have supposed that she 
would have remained so long outside a world war; since then more had 
been spent on defence than ever before and an increasing number had 
been called to the colours. “‘By reason of this sacrifice, and furthermore 
the fact that we have no secret aspirations to attack others’, he 
said, Turkey had been able to keep her policy steadfast and above 
board. She must, however, be ready to face any sacrifice, and he 
reminded the people that of the 40 nations at present at war, more than 
35 of them had possibly come into it against their will. He therefore 
defined Turkey’s attitude thus: “As a people which harbours no 
hostility to anyone in the family of nations, we wish to live, while 
safeguarding our territory, our rights, and our interests’. 

Feb. 28.—The general election was concluded and the new members 
of the Grand National Assembly chosen by the second-degree electors. 


URUGUAY 
March 1.—Sefior Amezaga was inaugurated as President for 4 years. 


U.S.A. 


Feb. 16.—11 enemy aliens were arrested in New York, including the 
president of a manufacturing concern engaged almost entirely on 
contracts for the armed forces. 

Feb. 17.—The Director of the Office of War Information told the 
press that reports current in Stockholm that Italy was offering peace 
feelers to Britain and the U.S.A. were only part of a “talk offensive” 
‘0 try to divide the Allies. He said the Axis was trying to drive a wedge 
Petween Britain and America and between them and the other Allies, 

ause “apparently fighting the Russians is not much fun for them”. 
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Feb. 18.—The Secretary for War told the press that U.S. troops ha 
suffered substantial casualties in men and equipment in the Germay 
attack in Tunisia, which he described as ‘‘a serious local sethac\ 
which ‘‘should not be minimized, but still less should it be exaggerated: 
A large formation of Rommel’s forces had been able to concentrat 
against relatively lightly held and more extended American lines, ang 
the Americans had been forced back 35 miles, though the Germans ha 
now been slowed down. It did not appear to be a general Axis offensiye 
but an attempt to expand the corridor between N. Tunisia and the 
Mareth Line. Many American tanks had been destroyed by diye. 
bombers, and the indications were that the Germans were employing ? 
armoured divisions, very much more than U.S.A. strength in that area, 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek addressed both Houses of Congress. To the 
House of Representatives she said that the task confronting Congress 
was to help win the war and create and uphold a lasting peace. The 
U.S.A. was not only the cauldron of democracy but the incubator of 
democratic principles, and Americans now had the glorious opportunity 
of carrying on the pioneer work of their ancestors beyond their geo- 
graphical frontiers. She warned America against underrating Japan's 
strength; it was not in the interests of the United Nations as a whole to 
allow Japan to continue as a vital potential threat, for Japan had 
greater resources at her command in the occupied areas than Germany, 
and the longer she was left in undisputed possession the stronger she 
would become. With regard to the post-war world, she said that the 
peace must not be punitive in spirit or provincial or nationalistic o 
even continental in concept; it must be universal in scope and humaii- 
tarian in action, and China was ready to co-operate in laying a lasting 
foundation for the sane progress of world society. China had not 
computed the cost to her manpower in her struggle against aggression 
it was not enough to proclaim ideals; there were times when all that 
one cherished must be thrown in to fulfil these ideals. 


The Secretary for War stated that further German defeats in Russia 
“appear to be imminent”’, though it was too soon to expect a collapse 
of German resistance. German losses had been heavy but not fatal 
and though they might not be capable of a powerful offensive they 
could form strong defensive positions from which it would be difficult 
to dislodge them. 

Feb. 19.—The British Minister announced in Washington the 
establishment of the N. African Economic Board to supervise the 
supply of civilian goods from Britain and America and to restore the 
general economy in N. Africa. 

The Lend-lease Administrator stated that a total of 2,900,000 tons 
of war supplies had been shipped to Russia to date, most of which had 
reached its destination. Shipments in Jan. were 10 per cent greater 
than in Dec., and in these two months there were no losses. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, in answer to criticisms that China was 0! 
using all her available man-power against Japan, told the press thet 
China was using all that she was able to arm. Mr. Roosevelt also toll 
the press of the great difficulties of getting munitions into China 
by air. It was not enough to attack Japan by moving from island 
island, for if the Allies took an island once a month it would take » 
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vears to get to Tokyo. The Japanese line of communications must be 
“ut near the top, and China would be the base for these operations. 

The Lend-lease Administrator announced the creation of a China 
jivision in his administration “in recognition of the expanding 
possibilities for increased lend-lease aid to China’’. 

Feb, 20._-Sir John Dill and Gen. Arnold arrived back in Washington. 

Feb, 22.President Roosevelt stated in a broadcast on Washington’s 
birthday that sceptics and cynics of Washington’s day had not believed 
that ordinary men and women had the capacity for freedom and self- 
government, and had considered liberty and equality as idle dreams, 
just as many Americans at present sneered at the determination to 
attain freedom from want and from fear. The great Russian victories 
had led many Americans to believe that victory was very near, but 
there was no Joshua among them to accomplish victories so easily. He 
warned the American people against the dangers of disunion, of which 
they were accused by the Axis Powers, who hoped through America’s 
faithlessness to gain the ultimate victory. He called on them to follow 
the guiding precepts of Washington's career, the truths of the Beati- 
tudes, and to follow the light, as their forefathers did, to the fulfilment 
of their hopes for victory, freedom, and peace. 

Vice-President Wallace stated in a broadcast that certain people 
believed that if the British and Americans put forth the same unified 
all-out effort as the Russians Germany could be defeated in 1943. 
But this could not be achieved if policy was dictated by the belief that 
the Russians could win the war without further help from Britain and 
America. ‘I am confident that most Americans do not share this point 
of view’, he said. ““They know that an ounce of effort in 1943 may be 
worth a pound in 1944’. He declared that Germany and Japan could 
be knocked out in the ‘‘second round of this fight’’, but every spiritual 
and material resource would have to be used. He quoted the example 
of October 1917, when certain leading American statesmen urged that 
food and munitions should be sent to the Allies in Europe, but not men. 
Had their advice been followed Germnay would have been able to win 
the war in the summer of 1918. He therefore appealed to the members 
of the Government to abstain from purely political tactics in theii 
direction of war policy. 

Feb. 23.—The Secretary of the Navy told the press that negotiations 
were going on between the British authorities and Adm. Godfrey 
concerning the possibility of the French Fleet at Alexandria joining the 
Aled cause. This Fleet included the battleship Lorraine, 4 cruisers, 5 
destroyers, and 2 submarines. Negotiations were also continuing at 
Martinique for the co-operation with the Allies of French warships in 
the W. Indies. He said that the first 45,000-ton battleship in the U.S. 
leet, the Jowa, was now in commission 7 months ahead of schedule. 
With regard to U-boats he said that the sinkings of merchant ships 
during the previous 3 months had been at a lower rate; this might be 
due to the weather, and he was confident that submarines were being 
built faster than they were being sunk. 

Mr. Welles told the press, in reply to questions about Finland's 
attitude to Germany, that on account of the real friendship between 
Finland and the U.S.A. during the previous 25 years, it was onl\ 
tatural for the Government to make it clear that they hoped that the 
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Finnish Government would not continue to give effective military aij 
to the enemies of the U.S.A. and the other United Nations who wer 
fighting for the kind of democracy in which Finland believed. 

President Roosevelt sent a message of congratulation to M. Stalin op 
the achievements of the Red Army, which he said were “unsurpassed ip 
all history’. He also congratulated the Russian people, from whom the 
Red Army sprang and on whom it was dependent. They too wer 
making the supreme sacrifice, and had “‘surely started the Hitler forces 
on the road to ultimate defeat”’. 

Feb. 24.—The House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee 
unanimously approved the extension of Lend-lease for another year. 

Feb. 25.—The Secretary for War told the press that U:S. losses in 
Tunisia in the previous 10 days had been heavy, but the Axis forces 
had now suffered a “clean-cut reverse’. Air support had contributed 
greatly to this success, and the British Ist Army had also been 
“extremely helpful” in the counter-attack. U.S. losses had not been 
so large as at first was expected, however, but losses in material in- 
cluded substantial quantities of tanks, scout-cars, and _field-guns, 
much of which had already been replaced. 

Mr. Nelson told the press that he considered an armed force of |! 
million men could be equipped and maintained by the end of 1943 
without cutting civilian economy down to bedrock. He was als 
reported to have told a Congressional committee meeting that 2} 
million workers were still needed to achieve and maintain the existing 
production goals. 

Mr. Hull and Mr. Welles received the Chinese Foreign Minister, who 
later told the press that a few hundred U.S. aircraft would enable the 
Chinese to begin an offensive aimed at driving the Japanese from 
China. He also said that the airfields from which U.S. ’planes could 
attack Japan proper were still in Chinese hands and were not threatened 
by local offensives recently begun by the Japanese. 

Feb. 26.—Mr. Welles speech in Toronto. (see Canada.) 

Mr. Welles referred in an article in the Atlantic Monthly to the fact 
that presidential authority to make reciprocal trade agreements would 
expire in June, and said that the renewal of that authority, “by as large 
and as bipartisan a vote as possible’’ would “settle the main question’ a 
to the economic intentions of the U.S.A. in the post-war world. ‘Its 
essential’, he wrote “that the U.S. should make clear at once their 
intention to stimulate world trade. If we do not have that intention, 
then other nations will have to plan and build for autarchy’’. In the 
immediate post-war world the U.S.A. would be moved by the ‘‘plainest 
feelings of humanity” in the presence of a ravaged world, but the 
administration of relief could not go on indefinitely, and the devastated 
countries would themselves have to remake their lives. Their success 
would depend ‘“‘to an important extent on the attitude and policy, 
especially the commercial policy, of other nations and, in particular, 
the U.S.A. 

U.S. help for Spain. (see Spain.) 

Feb. 27.—The House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee 
issued a formal report to Congress on the necessity for continuimg the 
operation of the Lend-lease Act for another year without conditions. 

Feb. 28.—The Secretary for War sent a letter to the chairman of the 
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Senate Military Affairs Committee urging the prompt passage by Con- 
gress of the Man-power Bill, providing for compulsion if voluntary 
methods failed to solve the labour problem. ‘There is increasing 
evidence of the inadequacy of present controls to achieve full utilization 
of our man-power and solve the labour shortage problem’”’, it stated. 
The total mobilization of American man- and woman-power was essen- 
tial to the winning of the war, and it was an obligation to the fighting 
men to extend the selective service system to the home front to ensure 
a steady and full supply of munitions and supplies. 

The Office of War Information announced that total casualties of 
the U.S. armed forces from the outbreak of the war were 66,399, of 
whom 10,455 were dead, 11,187 wounded, 38,027 missing, 6,641 
prisoners of war, and 89 interned. The War Department announced 
that there were more than 450,000 negroes serving in the Army, of 
whom over 60,000 were serving outside the continental U.S.A. 

The C.-in-C. of the Pacific Fleet indicated in Washington that 

the Navy in the Pacific was getting ready to launch a drive for 
positions from which Japanese industrial centres could be brought 
under “direct and devastating’ attack. “‘We are now at the cross-roads 
of the Pacific campaign’’, he said, ‘‘and from now on the going will be 
tougher as we undertake the task of driving the enemy from prepared 
yositions . 
, March 1.—The Soviet Embassy issued a statement by the Secretary 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union in which 
he said that the Red Army-had no aims of seizure of foreign countries 
or the subjugation of other peoples, whether in Europe or Asia, includ- 
ing Iran. Their first aim was to liberate Soviet territories and peoples 
from the German Fascist yoke, and they had no such war aims as 
imposing their régime on Slavic or other enslaved nations of Europe 
who were expecting their help. Their aim was to help these nations in 
their struggle for hberation and then to leave them to organize their 
lives in their own lands as they wished. ‘“There must be no interference 
whatsoever in the internal affairs of other nations’’, he said. 

Mr. Welles issued a statement asserting that shipment of petroleum 
products to Spain was in accordance with U.S. interests, since there were 
certain commodities in Spain which were necessary for the U.S. war 
eiort, and which it was necessary to prevent from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. 

Points rationing began for canned and processed fruits and vegetables. 
_The Lend-lease Administrator made a statement before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on the exchange of goods on a Lend-lease 
basis between the United Nations. He said the British had freely 
helped to equip U.S. forces for the N. African offensive under reverse 
lend-lease, and were supplying U.S. forces in Britain with guns, food, 
clothing, and all other necessities of war. Australia and New Zealand 
were also supplying U.S. soldiers and marines in the S. Pacific with 
weapons, food, and shelter without payment, as mutual aid. Between 
March 11, 1941 and Jan. 31, 1943, the U.S.A. transferred goods and 
services under Lend-lease to the value of $8,935 million, of which 
97,175 million represented the value of goods transferred, and $1,760 
million services rendered. About 90 per cent of the goods transferred 
tad been exported, and the majority had arrived safely at their 
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destinations. Since March 1941 about 4 million tons of foodstuffs ata 
cost of $14 million had been sent by the U.S.A. to her allies. 

Australia had provided in 1942 to the U.S. forces in the S. and §.\ 
Pacific 6,850 tons of beef and veal, 1,450 tons of lamb and mutton, 
3,710 tons of pork, ham, and bacon, 8,940 tons of potatoes, 11,310 tons 
of vegetables and fruits, 1,800,000 dozen eggs, 1,750 tons of butter, and 
1,366,000 gallons of milk. New Zealand had provided during 194) 
4,590 tons of beef, 770 tons of mutton, 1,810 tons of pork, bacon, ang 
ham, 2,140 tons of potatoes, 1,470,000 dozen eggs, 910 tons of butter 
and 1,480 tons of sugar. As a result civilians in New Zealand were 
suffering from food scarcities. 

Concerning supplies for Russia, he said that Britain had also sen 
very large quantities of arms, and the U.S.A. and Britain together had 
sent 5,600 aeroplanes, 6,200 tanks, and 85,000 other military motor. 
vehicles; most of the weapons used by the Red Army were supplied by 
Soviet factories, however, and he continued, “We must do everything 
humanly possible to send more’. With regard to supplies for China, he 
said the Casablanca discussions had been continued in Chungking by 
Gen. Arnold, and had resulted in definite plans for offensive operations. 
‘There are many roads which lead right to Tokyo’, he said. ‘We shall 
neglect “‘none of them’’. He said the food situation in Russian was now 
critical and the U.S.A. expected to send more food there during 1943 
than to Britain. He also said that 8 complete industrial plants— 
3 each for Russia and Australia and 2 for India—operating in the U.S.A 
had been taken over by the Government for shipment under the Lend- 
lease programme. 

Representative Morrison told the House of Representatives that 
seamen aboard a ship at New Orleans had struck “and refuse to take 
any more food or supplies to Martinique as long as Adm. Robert 
maintains his pro-Vichy attitude’. He said between £200,000 and 
£250,000 worth of food was being shipped to Martinique monthly, but 
Adm. Robert “has refused to co-operate in any manner-with America 
and the United Nations; he also said that more than 2,000 million gold 
francs which should have been turned over to the U.S.A. were being 
held by Adm. Robert. 


U.S.S.R. 

Feb. 18.—The British Ambassador arrived back in Moscow. 

Feb. 21.—King George VI’s offer of a Sword of Honour to Stalingrad 
and his telegram to M. Kalinin congratulating the Red Army. 
Eden’s speech in honour of the Red Army, etc. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 23.—M. Stalin issued an Order- of the Day to mark the 25th 
anniversary of the Red Army, in which he said that the Red Amy, 
which had been created as a defence against foreign invaders a quarter 
of a century before, had ‘‘always regarded witn reverence the rights 
and independence of all nations’, and had no desire to conquer othe! 
_ people’s country. Owing to the absence of a second front in Europe 
had been bearing alone the whole burden of the war, but not only had 
it withstood the onslaught of the Germans, but it had grown to be4 
terror for the Fascist armies. “The mass expulsion of the enem) from the 
Soviet. country has started’’, he said. The balance of forces 00 the 
Soviet-German front had undergone a change, and while Germany W* 
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becoming weaker the Soviet Union was expanding its reserves and 
becoming stronger. Time was working against Germany; she had at 
the beginning of the campaign a superiority over the Russian forces in 
technical equipment and most of all in tanks and aircraft, but in the 
course of the 20 months of the war the situation had changed, and the 
output of Soviet weapons of war had increased. 

In the three months of the Soviet offensive the Germans had lost 
over 7,000 tanks, 4,000 aeroplanes, and 17,000 guns, while about 9 
million Germans had now been put out of action, of whom not fewer 
than 4 million had been killed. The Rumanian, Italian, and Hungarian 
armies on this front had been completely routed, and in the previous 
3 months alone the Red Army had smashed 112 divisions, killed over 
700,000 of the enemy, and taken 300,000 prisoners. The Germans 
would find it hard to make good these losses, since a shortage of man- 
power reserves was the weak spot of the German armies, and also if 
men could be recruited, it would take a long time to train them. 

During the course of the war the Red Army had become a regular 
army, its men had become masters in handling their weapons, and its 
commanders had learned to take into account the weak and strong 
points of the enemy. It had had not only the aim of liberating the 
Soviet land from the enemy, but also of not allowing the enemy to leave 
the country alive, and the encirclement and liquidation of enemy armies 
proved the maturity of Soviet commanders. German strategy was 
defective; the strength of German commanders lay only in carrying out 
their regulations, and they were helpless when the situation became 
unexpected and complicated. It must not be thought, however, that 
Hitler's armies had been finally beaten; “‘the enemy has suffered a 
defeat, but he is not yet vanquished’’, he said. He therefore issued 
orders for the tireless improvement and strengthening of the Red Army 
and Navy, the relentless pursuit of the enemy, and the continuance and 
increase of guerrilla warfare in the rear, destroying communications and 
stores, and hindering the transfer of troops from one sector to another, 
and the bringing up of arms and munitions. 

President Roosevelt’s telegram of congratulation to M. Stalin on 
the achievements of the Red Army. (see U.S.A.) 

President Kalinin sent a message of thanks to King George in reply 
to his congratulations, and said ‘“‘numerous manifestations of friendship 
of the British people towards the Red Army bear witness to a solidarity 
of the fighting alliance between our two countries”. He described the 
presentation of a Sword of Honour to Stalingrad as ‘‘a symbol of the 
brotherhood in arms of the peoples of Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union”, 

Gen. Sikorski’s message of congratulation on the Red Army 
anniversary. (see Poland.) M. Stalin stated in his reply that he was 
irmly convinced that the time was not far away when the Soviet 
Union and Poland would drive the “hated Hitlerites and their satellites” 
oft their lands for ever. ‘ 

President of Chile’s congratulations. (see Chile.) 

Feb, 27.—M. Stalin received the Polish Ambassador at the Kremlin. 

March 1.—The Soviet News Agency issued a statement in reply to the 
Polish declaration of Feb. 25 on Soviet-Polish relations, in which it 
accused the Polish Government of refusing to recognize ‘‘the historic 
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rights of the Ukrainians and the Byelo-Russian peoples to be unite 
within their national States’’, and of advocating a partition of their 
lands. This policy leading Russian circles condemned as ‘“‘imperialist" 
and having no reference to the Atlantic Charter’s proclamation of the 
national rights of peoples. Even Lord Curzon, it was stated, “in spite 
of his inimical attitude to the U.S.S.R.”’, realized that Poland could not 
put forward claims to the Ukrainian and Bylo-Russian lands, but the 
Polish ruling circles still showed no understanding in this matter, 

It was also stated that the assertion that Poland, until the beginning 
of the war, had refused to collaborate in any way with Germany against 
Russia did not correspond with reality, since the whole world knew of 
the pro-Fascist policy of Beck and the Polish Government. The present 
war had taught that the Slav peoples must live in friendship in order tp 
rid themselves of the German yoke, but the Polish ruling circles had 
learned nothing if they cultivated enmity between the Polish people 
and the peoples of the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia; such a policy would 
only weaken Poland, and break the united Slav front against Germany, 
The declaration of the Polish Government, it was stated, showed that 
the present Poli:h ruling circles did not reflect in this matter a genuine 
opinion of the Polish people, whose interests in the struggle for the 
liberation of their country were indissolubly linked with the strengthen- 
ing of mutual confidence and friendship with the peop es of the Ukraine 
and Byelo-Russia, as well as with the other peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

Statement issued by Embassy in U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 


VATICAN CITY 

Feb. 22.—A broadcast statement to Germany announced that war 
was brought about by “doing away with the true God and using 
substitutes”. Such ideas also started the destruction of human per- 
sonality and liberty and the killing and persecution of innocent people, 
and forced many thousands to hard labour. History, it was stated, was 
being viewed exclusively from a one-sided propaganda point of view 
in which economics, politics, and social and moral matters lost their 
real value. It was necessary now to start seriously doing away with 
the belief in false gods which dominated the world. 

Feb. 28.—It was learned that the German Ambassador had left tor 
Berlin. 

March 1.—Ciano presented his credentials as Italian Ambassador to 


the Pope. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Feb. 24.—Turkish reports stated that patriots had captured Konjitza 
from the Germans. 
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